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For the Entire Management Organization... 


AMA MIDWINTER 
GENERAL MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE 


JANUARY 14-17 THE BILTMORE HOTEL a LOS ANGELES 


AMA announces a Midwinter General Management 
Conference to be held this year in Los Angeles. Sessions 
will be devoted to the interests of all executives in the 
management organization—finance, marketing, person- 
nel, production, top management, etc. Topics will cover 
current questions of importance and new developments 
in the various phases of management. 


The central aim of the conference will be to provide 
information concerning criteria for good management 
practice and procedures and to strengthen the manage- 
ment organization against new tests for leadership and 
efficiency that lie ahead. 


Make plans now to attend this important AMA conference. Send conference 
fegistration to AMA headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New York City. Send 
hotel reservations to the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel, making sure to mention the 
AMA General Management Conference. 


Both members and non-members of the AMA are invited to attend. 


AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 











M, J. Dooner, Editor; Vivienne Marquis, Associate Editor 
The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place before the 
members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but the Association does not 
stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued in or as its publications. 


No portion of the contents of this publication may be reprinted without the express permission of 
the American Management Association. 
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What Size Staff Do Company 
Publications Require? 


WHAT IS THE OPTIMUM size editorial staff 
for your written communications pro- 
gram? The size of staff employed to turn 
out employee magazines and other com- 
pany publications varies widely, and it is 
mot uncommon to find the editorial staff 
of one company turning out three times 
the volume of printed material as the same 
size staff in another, with no discernible 
difference in quality. Manpower require- 
ments will be determined by a number of 
factors—including the scope of the pro- 
gram planned, the nature of the material 
produced, number of company locations to 
be covered, and, of course, the expertness 
and efficiency of the editors themselves. 
Some general guides are provided, how- 
@ver, in the following average minimum 
TFequirements that have been found ade- 
Quate in many companies, as cited in a 
fecent study by Hill & Knowlton: 

One trained writer and a plant photog- 
fapher can publish both weekly super- 
visory and employee newsletters and com- 
pile monthly or bimonthly newspages to 
appear in the community newspaper, the 
Study indicates. Thus, for a single-plant 
location, one man can provide a company 
with a modest but adequate employee and 
fommunity information program, and at 
a very small cost. 

However, all of this man’s time should 
not be spent in writing material, the study 
points out. In fact, the actual time needed 
for compiling newsletters and newspages 
probably would not consume much more 
than 50 per cent of his time. The re- 
mainder of available time should be de- 
voted to establishing close personal con- 
tact with all department heads in the 
company, as well as company officials and 
community leaders, so that he can develop 
an organized and informative editorial 
program. 

A monthly employee magazine, on the 
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other hand, would require a somewhat 
larger budget and staff assistance. In a 
single-plant location, for example, a com- 
pany should have a trained writer as an 
editor, a trained assistant who would help 
write and follow through on the produc- 
tion of the publication, a staff photog- 
rapher, and a full time secretary. It would 
also be necessary to recruit interested em- 
ployees in different departments of the 
plant to serve as reporters. 

In larger companies—in the average 
steel company, for example—two trained 
editors, a photographer and a secretary 
could produce an 8-page to 16-page month- 
ly employee magazine, plus weekly or bi- 
weekly supervisory and employee news- 
letters, as well as a monthly or bimonthly 
community newspage. One trained editor 
and the plant photographer could turn 
out, weekly or biweekly, both a supervisory 
and employee newsletter as well as month- 
ly or bimonthly community newspage, the 
report points out. 

The study, entitled Your Guide & Writ- 
ten Communications, also contains infor- 
mation on various editorial techniques for 
effective written employee communica- 
tions. Single copies are available at no 
charge upon request to Hill & Knowlton, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Effects of Mobilization on the 
Occupational Outlook 


AMERICA’S MOBILIZATION EFFORTS have 
changed the employment outlook for 
nearly every type of job in the country, 
whether or not it is related to defense, ac- 
cording to the 1951 edition of the Occu- 
pational Outlook Handbook, issued by the 
Department of Labor’s Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in cooperation with the Veter- 
ans Administration. 

The defense program has sharply in- 
creased the demand for engineers; physi- 
cians, nurses, and health-service special- 
ists; chemists and other scientists; skilled 





workers in metal-working trades, espe- 
cially tool and die makers, machinists, and 
molders; electronic technicians; und ste- 
nographers and typists. 

Increased industrial accounting work 
arising from defense production has in- 
creased the demand for cost accountants, 
particularly. 

Other occupations, such as clerical, 
sales, and service, will not increase in size 
but will need a growing number of new 
workers to replace those who leave to take 
better-paying jobs. 

Employment opportunities will remain 
limited in some occupations, such as the 
legal profession and journalism. 

This 600-page book contains reports on 
433 occupations, supplemented by 85 
charts and 103 photographs. Reports 
cover the professions; skilled trades; cler- 
ical, sales, and service occupations; and 
the major types of farming. Several sec- 
tions are devoted to important defense 
industries, such as aircraft, shipbuilding, 
steel, and oil. 

The book is available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at 
$3 per copy. 


Promoting Industrial Eye Safety 


A TOTAL OF 1,868 INDUSTRIAL WORKERS— 
1,853 men and 15 women who saved their 
sight by remembering to wear safety 
glasses—have qualified for membership in 
the Wise Owl Club of America since it 
was organized 31 months ago, it was an- 
nounced recently by the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 

The NSPB sponsors the club as a safety- 
incentive plan. 

Reviewing the need for an eye-safety 
program in industry, Dr. Leonard Green- 
burg, chairman of the NSPB’s Industrial 
Advisory Committee, said that “an esti- 
mated 300,000 eye injuries occur each year 
in American industry. The economic cost 
of these accidents runs to more than 
$200,000,000 a year for both employee and 
employer. 

“The 1,868 workers who are members 
of the Wise Owl Club are from 329 differ- 
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ent plants located in 37 states, Canada 
and Hawaii,” added Dr. Greenburg. “The 
accidents prevented represent an esti- 
mated saving to industry of more than 
$5,895,000 in compensation costs alone— 
to say nothing of medical costs, lost pro- 
duction, and the human suffering that 
cannot be calculated.” 

To qualify as a Wise Owl, a worker 
must submit proof—usually a damaged 
pair of safety glasses—to show that the 
glasses saved him from partial or complete 
blindness. 

Among the companies which have re- 
cently organized chapters of the Wise Owl 
Club are Koppers Company, Joseph E. 
Seagram & Sons, Owens-Illinois Glass, 
Sylvania Electric Products, A. B. Dick 
Co., and Lever Brothers, Inc. Other firms 
desiring information on the functions of 
the club should address their inquiries to: 
Dr. F. M. Foote, Executive Director, The 
National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York, 
eB 





AMONG COMPANIES which give Christmas 
presents as distinguished from bonuses to 
employees, the biggest proportion of gifts 
are “fixins” for the holiday dinner—hams, 
turkeys, fruit, candy, cake, etc., rather 
than personal items. 

However, distribution of holiday tur- 
keys, for example, takes on the propor- 
tions of a problem of logistics if man- 
agement wants to include workers and 
salesmen at branch plants. McCormick 
& Co., Baltimore, solves this problem at 
Thanksgiving by presenting each em- 
ployee who is not located in one of the 
main plants with a maximum-limit bank 
draft which enables him to purchase a 
turkey locally at company expense. These 
drafts are also sent to the wives of Mc- 
Cormick men who are serving in the 
Armed Forces. 

Other companies, such as the Southern 
California Gas Company, find that even 
the distribution of turkeys to individuals 
has become impractical, and they have 
substituted a cash gift, the so-called 
“Turkey Check,” in lieu of the actual 
delivery of the birds. 
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Current Practices in Handling 
Employee Grievances 


ORDERLY ARRANGEMENTS for settling griev- 
ances, one of the most important aspects 
of the employer-employee relationship, 
are provided for in the vast majority of 
collectively-bargained labor contracts, it 
is reported by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics in a 
new study analyzing provisions of almost 
3,000 recent contracts. 

In many of the agreements examined 
it was found that specific issues subject 
to grievance procedure were named, such 
as application of seniority in layoff; re- 
call; promotion; transfer; disciplinary 
action; discharge; and rate-setting. From 
one to seven steps in the processing of 
unresolved complaints were specified in 
'the contracts under study, with the 
steward and foreman generally making 
the first attempt at a resolution of the 
difficulty. Also under consideration in 
the study are prevalent practices con- 
cerning time limits for initiating pro- 
cedures, pay allowances for grievance 
work, and mediation and arbitration. 

A copy of the report, Grievance Pro- 
cedures in Union Agreements: 1950-51, 
prepared by the Bureau’s Division of 
Industrial Relations, may be obtained 
without charge from the New York Re- 
gional Office, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
341 Ninth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


What's Happening to Foremen’s 
Compensation? 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, is a community of so 
many diversified industries that. it is 
said to mirror, in miniature, trends 
throughout the country. For this reason, 
the findings of a recent survey by The 
Associated Industries of Cleveland on 
foremen’s compensation will be of con- 
siderable interest to personnel executives 
in other areas who are anxious to keep 
their supervisory pay levels abreast of 
the rising trend in rank-and-file wages. 

The average foreman’s salary in the 
Cleveland area has risen 11.6 per cent 
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since 1949. Wages for supervisors range 
at present from a low of about $250 a 
month to more than $800. 

The Associated Industries has classi- 
fied foremen into three groups: Foreman 
“A” is at the top of his profession, gen- 
erally heading a major department and 
supervising an average of 79 people 
(average salary = $540.31). A step lower 
down in the management hierarchy is 
Foreman “B,” in charge of a minor de- 
partment and an average of 38 people 
(average salary — $438.84). At the bot- 
tom of the supervisory ladder is Fore- 
man “C,” the front-line supervisor who 
directs the work of about 22 people 
(average salary = $371.22). 

It is particularly interesting to note 
that the greatest increases in foreman 
salaries have been paid to the lowest 
grade of foreman, i.e., the foreman who 
is closest to the rank-and-file worker. For 
this Foreman “C” group the increase 
since 1949 has been 13.4 per cent, as com- 
pared to 11.3 per cent for Foreman “B,” 


and 10.6 per cent for the top-ranking 
man, Foreman “A.” 





COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM are 
rapidly becoming a standard part of the 
general journalism curriculum, according 
to a recent survey conducted by Robert 
D. Breth for the American Association of 
Industrial Editors. This second annual 
survey covering formal education for 
house organ editors indicated that 81 per 
cent of the schools and departments of 
journalism now offer some type of in- 
struction in this field, an increase of 26 
per cent over last year. Of the schools 
which did not report any type of indus- 
trial journalism courses, a majority are 
planning along these lines in order to 
meet the growing needs of industry for 
persons trained in this specific field of 
communication. 

Interested readers of PERSONNEL may 
obtain copies of the survey report from 
Robert D. Breth, 1728 Cherry Street, 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 





Worker Participation on Production 
Problems 


A Discussion of Experience with the 


“Scanion Plan”’ 


GEORGE P. SHULTZ 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


If you are interested in a plan which will increase your profits, provide higher wages 
for your workers, and make your plant a place where people really enjoy working, 
this article deserves careful attention. The author presents case histories which 
dramatize the effectiveness of worker participation plans, lists suggestions for achiev- 
ing worker cooperation, and outlines major obstacles which may block really success- 


ful application. 


THE IDEA OF PARTICIPATION as a principle 
of organization has produced exciting 
and spectacular results. Most recently, 
for example, Stuart Chase wrote in the 
January, 1951 issue of PERSONNEL about 
“joint committees which can take out- 
put right through the roof by releasing 
energy and intelligence in the rank and 
file which hitherto had been bottled up.” 
Other statements by managements, work- 
ers, and union leaders have been as ex- 
travagant and as enthusiastic. 

These testimonials to achievement em- 
phasize the importance of examining fur- 
ther the participation idea. That is the 
purpose of this article, in which, after 
brief introductory comment, these five 
questions will be explored: (1) What is 
the meaning of participation? (2) How 
were Scanlon’s ideas developed? (3) 
What are the sources of productivity in- 


creases? (4) What obstacles to suc- 
cess may be identified? and (5) How 
may the gains from participation be 
shared? 

The idea of participation as a prin- 
ciple of organization is not a new one. 
It has its roots, after all, in the ageless 
democratic ideal. It is expressed in our 
cultural emphasis on the dignity of the 
individual and on the value of freely 
stated opinions before a decision is 
reached. In the management of our in- 
dustrial enterprises, also, workers have 
long been and are now consulted inter- 
mittently on immediate production prob- 
lems. But the rise and the strength of 
the American labor movement give testi- 
mony that the emphasis in industry has 
usually been the other way around; on 
the unquestioned authority and ability 
of management to make correct and ac- 





Autuor’s Note: This article has been adapted by the author from a speech delivered at a con- 
ference on “The Frontiers of Personnel Administration,” sponsored by the Department of Industrial 
Engineering of Columbia University. The author wishes to acknowledge the help in the prepara- 
tion of this article of Joseph N. Scanlon, Charles A. Myers, Douglass V. Brown, and John R. 
Coleman, all of the Industrial Relations Section, M.I.T. 
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ceptable decisions. As this philosophy 
was once stated, “All that a man wants, 
is to be told what to do and to be paid 
for doing it.” 

The idea of worker participation on 
production problems, of democracy in 
industry is, basically, then, an old one, 
yet one that challenges a traditional man- 
agement philosophy. Thus, the funda- 
mental premise of the participation idea, 
just the opposite of that quoted above, 
might be stated in this way: The average 
worker is able to make and, given the 
right kind of circumstances, wants to 
make important contributions to the solu- 
tion of production problems. If you can- 
not accept this premise, you need con- 
sider this question no further. 

Joseph N. Scanlon, now on the staff 
of M.I.T.’s Industrial Relations Section 
and formerly Director of Research and 
Engineering for the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO), is a leading ad- 
vocate of participation as a basic prin- 
ciple of organization. With his help, an 
increasing number of companies and 
unions are adopting this as a guiding 
principle in their operations. The ex- 
periences in these cases, which represent 
a wide variety of industries and of cost 
and production conditions, will form the 
basis for our discussion here. We will 
be talking exclusively about things that 
have happened, about facts, about the 
achievements of people who have worked 
together. 


What Does “Participation” Mean ? 


At plants where Scanlon’s ideas are 
being followed, people say that they are 
operating “The Scanlon Plan.” That is 
a deceptive label. Scanlon offers no rigid 
formula, no panacea that will solve all 
your problems, no new production meth- 
ods to revolutionize your industry. Quite 
the reverse. Success from participation 
stems from hard work and from will- 
ingness at all levels of the management 
organization to face criticism. Using the 
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Scanlon Plan, people learn that solutions 
to their problems lie within their own 
organization, not with outside experts. 
The ideas on production methods and 
the problems of the business as seen by 
workers, by foremen, and by top man- 
agement are laid before members of 
the organization. The constructive ef- 
forts, mental as well as physical, of every- 
one are solicited. Each individual, then, 
has the opportunity and feels the obliga- 
tion te work for the best interests of the 
group. This is what “participation” 
means—not only strong criticism of many 
established practices, but positive and 
constructive suggestions for improvement. 

This is not a limited concept. Work- 
ers cannot be expected to “participate on 
safety but not on scheduling.” Many 
people are talking these days about the 
importance of “giving workers a sense 
of participation in the business.” They 
may, for example, distribute copies of 
the company’s annual report to the em- 
ployees, accompanied, perhaps, by a letter 
from the president describing one of the 
company’s new products. I am not say- 
ing that this is bad; but it is not what 
I mean here by participation. 

The following example will perhaps 
be useful as an illustration of this point. 
Not too long ago, a group of about eight 
workers and their union business agent 
came to see Scanlon. They were worried 
people. Their company owned five plants, 
and the one they worked in was the 
oldest, the least efficient. As one of 
them put it, “We’ve seen these other 
plants and we know that we’re the worst. 
If business gets bad, we’re sure to go.” 
The president of their company had 
made a number of widely-quoted speeches 
emphasizing the need for giving workers 
a “sense of participation.” These par- 
ticular workers thought that they had 
something to contribute, and they had 
heard that Scanlon talked about “par- 
ticipation,” too. Would he help them? 
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Well, he might, but what did they have 
to contribute? Were they just talking 
or could they be more specific? Rais- 
ing this question was like opening the 
floodgates. The rest of the morning 
was spent listening to them discuss the 
mistakes that management made, the un- 
necessary waste of materials, the possible 
improvements in methods. The stories 
were detailed and convincing. Surely 
they would startle and inspire any com- 
pany president who talked about par- 
ticipation. They did not inspire this 
one, though they may have startled him. 
He stated, in effect, that it was his job 
to manage this business and that he was 
paid well to do just that. He was sure 
the foremen would be glad to get these 
suggestions, but neither he nor the fore- 
men could discuss them further. After 
all, he could not give up his management 
prerogatives. 

In order to have participation, then, 
management must be willing to discuss 
the real problems of the business, not 
just the peripheral details of car pools 
and company picnics. That does not 
mean that management need give up its 
decision-making authority to the vote of 
a group of workers. But it must be will- 
ing to discuss relevant problems and de- 
cisions and to accept with good grace, 
at least, suggestions which promise to be 
productive. 


How Scanlon Developed His “Plan” 


The story of how this form of par- 
ticipation developed might well begin with 
Scanlon’s background as a cost account- 
ant, industrial engineer and steelworker; 
but, for our purposes here, we may start 
with his experience as president of a 
local union back in 1937. The Steel- 
workers’ Organizing Committee was still 
really fighting for union recognition in 
the steel industry. This was a company, 
however, in which there had been no 
great difficulty in the organization of 
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the employees. The management didn’t 
vigorously oppose it; they may not have 
welcomed it enthusiastically, but there 
were none of the animosities that so fre- 
quently grow out of organizing situations. 

Wage demands were the order of the 
day. But the company whose employees 
Scanlon had organized was in a poor 
competitive position and was faced with 
the possibility of liquidation. None of 
the local people knew what to do about 
their plight, so they turned naturally to 
their national office. Clinton S. Golden, 
an official of the union, tells the story 
of what happened in this way:? 


One day a very unusual thing happened. 
A committee came in from this steel com- 
pany, bringing with them the president of 
the company. This committee started to un- 
fold the story. What are we going to do? 
We don’t want to lose our jobs, we like 
our community, we get along reasonably 
well with the management. Under this set 
of conditions, we want the union, we want 
the wage adjustments; how are we to sur- 
vive? 

“Well,” I said, after the situation had 
been fully discussed, “I haven’t zot any 
blueprint to pull out of the drawer and 
hand you. The union hasn’t got any money 
in the cash box to take out and turn over 
to you to modify your plant. I think you can 
be saved, but you will have to save your- ‘ 
selves. There isn’t anybody else that can 
save you. You will have to do it yourself.” 
At the risk of being misunderstood, I con- 
tinued, “I am a workman—a machinist by 
trade. I have worked in lots of places and 
left some in a huff. As far as I know, all 
the firms I have worked for are still in 
business and probably some have made a 
dividend since I left; but I have never 
worked in a place that was so well managed 
that I didn’t think it could be improved. 
As I have listened to your story, I think this 
observation applies to your company. Maybe 
ue don’t know how poorly it is managed. 

y advice to you is, go back and try to 
enlist the interest of every employee in an 
effort to save your company. I don’t care 
how humble his assignment or position, every 
employee has something to contribute to 
this effort. Now you go back, talk it over 
among yourselves, develop some method for 
reaching down into the mind of each em- 
ployee and see what he has got to propose 
that may possibly result in a reduction of 


1 These events were related by Mr. Golden at a con- 


ference on the 


nl Pi 
April. 19-21, 1951, on an held at M.I1.T. on 
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cost or improvement in the quality of the 
product. See if you can come out in a 
spirit of teamwork, of working together to 
save your company.” 


The sparkplug of this committee was Joe 
Scanlon. They went back with as little 
advice as that. And they did develop a 
way of reaching down, tapping the experi- 
ence and ideas of every employee, including 
the common laborer. When they began to 
get this outpouring of criticism and com- 
ment, they began then to find out how much 
these men knew about the things they were 
doing, and when these ideas and suggestions 
were translated into a program of action, 
they resulted in reduced costs, improved 
quality of the production, and a solvent 
company. 

As this experience became known in 
the industry, companies in similar cir- 
cumstances asked the union to give them 
that kind of help and cooperation, with 
the result that Scanlon was called in to 
the national headquarters of the Steel- 
workers’ Union. His job of showing peo- 
ple the value of their own resources and 
of the participation of everyone in the 

“organization took him to some 50 com- 

panies. This experience served to turn 
belief into a sure knowledge: there is 
within the work force an untapped re- 
serve of productivity of major propor- 
tions. 

The accomplishments of these com- 
panies and union members during the 
adverse years of the late 30’s were spec- 
tacular, but they left two major ques- 
tions unanswered. These companies and 
workers had developed a cooperative re- 
lationship when the very survival of their 
jobs depended on it; but, without the 
survival motive, could that kind of rela- 
tionship be developed? Further, these 
were companies where efficiency was poor 
at the start. Suppose this idea were 
tried in an efficient plant when workers 
were not afraid of losing their jobs. 
Could the workers make a significant 
contribution? 


Toward the end of World War II, an 
opportunity was presented for answering 
these questions by the experiences of the 
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Adamson Company, a small unionized 
concern reputedly the most efficient in the 
storage-tank industry. Mr. Adamson, the 
company president, had ideas which 
paralleled Scanlon’s. Together with the 
employees of the firm, they worked out 
a method for sharing the gains from pro- 
ductivity increases (a method which 
officials of the War Labor Board accepted 
as paying bonuses only to compensate for 
increases in productivity). They set up 
“Production Committees” of management 
and worker representatives and Adamson 
himself presided over a “Screening Com- 
mittee” which discussed and decided on 
major policy questions. This was a ccm- 
pany, then, which had made a profit even 
in 1932, which paid high wage rates, and 
which was acknowledged “the best” from 
the standpoint of efficiency. During the 
first year of participation under the 
Scanlon Plan, the workers’ average bonus 
(productivity increase) was 41 per cent. 
According to Adamson, he made two and 
a half times the profit he would have 
made had he remained at the previous 
level of productivity.” 

Following this experience at the Adam- 
son Company, other companies and 
unions have successfully applied this 
principle of participation. The case of 
the LaPointe Machine Tool Company, de- 
scribed in the January, 1950, issue of 
Fortune, is probably the most widely pub- 
licized; but the Scanlon Plan is now op- 
erating in such diverse industries as 
furniture, silverware, steel fabricating, 
printing, rubber processing, corrugated 
paper containers, and radio and tele- 
vision. The companies range in size from 
60 employees to 5,000 and include multi- 
plant as well as single-plant concerns. 
Close contact with these cases provides 
convincing evidence that the essential con- 


*For more information on this case, see Joseph 
N. Scanlon, “Adamson and His rofit-Sharing 
Plan,” AMA Production Series No. 172, 1947, 
PP. 10-12, and John Chamberlain, “Every Man a 
apitalist,” Life, December 23, 1946. 
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dition for success is not survival, not big 
bonus money, certainly not “inefficient” 
plants, but willingness and desire to have 
all members of the organization partici- 
pate in solving its problems. 


What Are the Sources of Productivity 
Increases ? 


Are people working that much harder? 
Are these new ideas from the work force 
as revolutionary as all that? These are 
questions quite naturally raised by every- 
one who hears of results like those 
achieved at Adamson and LaPointe. 
They are good questions and deserve a 
careful answer. People may not be work- 
ing harder, but they are certainly work- 
ing more effectively. Conscious restriction 
of output by individuals and groups 
gradually disappears, a helping hand is 
offered when the going is tough, and 
workers no longer take their major satis- 
faction from fooling the boss and killing 
time in the washroom. New ideas con- 
tributed by workers, often simple and 
“obvious” once they have been presented, 
are also an important source of produc- 
tivity gains. After all, the worker is much 
closer to his job than anyone else, so he 
naturally has ideas of his own about it. 
But it would be a mistake to assume this 
to be a complete accounting. At least four 
other ways in which productivity is im- 
proved can be identified. I would like to 
give you an illustration of each one, taken 
from the experience of a printing com- 
pany. 

1. Old ideas that have previously been 
impossible to implement become readily 
acceptable after coming forth as worker 
suggestions. The following is an example: 

One of the pressroom employees 
pointed out that waste paper was now 
being crumpled up and thrown in a 
basket in preparation for salvage. Every- 
one conceded that, if this paper could be 
salvaged in flat form, its value would be 
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much higher. Management had been 
aware of this possible saving but had 
been unable to enlist the cooperation of 
the employees in keeping the stock flat. 
A Committee member pointed out the 
reason for the lack of cooperation: work- 
ers felt the foreman was trying to check 
on them to see how much paper they 
wasted. Consequently, through various 
subterfuges they made it impossible for 
him to police his system. With the sug- 
gestion and impetus coming from the em- 
ployees themselves, however, there was no 
trouble in getting the waste paper placed 
in flat form on pallets located at appro- 
priate places in the pressroom. 


2. When management has an idea or 
a program for plant improvements, it can 
take them to the people affected and ask 
for further suggestions and comments. 
The result is a better program and a more 
acceptable program as well. Here is an 
example. 

In the process of binding a sewed book, 
a group of loosely sewed sixteen or thirty- 
two page “signatures” must be brought 
together in stiff form and rounded in the 
back as preparation for putting on the 
cover of the book. This stifjening is pro- 
vided by the application of glue to the 
back of the book, and it must dry at least 
one hour before the backing machine is 
used. For many years the gluers had 
placed their work on movable tables which 
were then pushed to the backing machine. 
Before the installation of the participation 
plan, the company’s Planning Department 
had decided that these tables should be 
replaced by a series of fixed conveyors. 
This conveyor system was explained to 
the superintendent and foreman involved, 
and a blueprint of the proposed conveyor 
system was placed on the bulletin board 
in the department. However, the employ- 
ees were told by the foreman that they 
were not allowed to look at this bulletin 
board except on their own time—that is, 
during the lunch hour. They were not told 
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what the blueprint was all about, and they 
did not understand that it involved a 
drastic change in the layout of their work- 
place. 

During the holiday of Christmas week, 
1948, the conveyor was installed.. The 
employees, several of whom had worked 
for the company for 20 to 25 years, were 
amazed when they came back from vaca- 
tion and found their workplace totally 
changed. They did not like the conveyors 
from the moment they saw them, and 
when the lack of the flexibility in the con- 

‘veyor syster. produced confusion and 
frustration for management, the employ- 
ees were delighted. They drew a large X 
on the window and, when asked what this 
X meant, replied, “It marks the spot.” 
“What spot?” “The spot where the con- 
veyor goes out!” 

Before the conveyor was installed, pro- 
duction in the department had been 
averaging over 500 books per hour per 
work team and, in some months, had even 
exceeded 600 books. During the first 10 
months of 1949, production dropped to an 
average of about 450 books per hour per 
team and in some months went below 400, 
which was a new low for the department. 
The employees in the Bindery brought the 
inadequacies of this conveyor system first 
before their Production Committee and 
then before the Screening Committee. The 
Planning Department tried hard to defend 
its baby. A group from the Screening 
Committee, including the plant manager, 
however, looked at the operation and de- 
cided unanimously that the conveyor sys- 
tem did not provide the conditions under 
which high production could be achieved. 

Essentially, the conveyor system would 
work well only when an ideal set of sched- 
uling conditions were possible, and the 
Planning Department agreed that such 
ideal conditions were the exception rather 
than the rule. The Screening Committee 
ordered the conveyors removed, and the 
department went back to the old system. 
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On the second week after going back to 
the old system production was back up to 
525 books per hour per team and has 
since been maintained at approximately 
that level. 

In contrast to this experience is the in- 
stallation of a conveyor system after the 
plan had been in operation for two 
months. As in the former case the Plan- 
ning Department had an idea for the re- 
arrangement of the machines and the use 
of a conveyor to facilitate certain trans- 
port problems. In this case a blueprint 
was made and posted on the bulletin 
board, but the employees stated that they 
could not read the blueprint and that, 
therefore, they could make very few, if 
any, suggestions about the proposed plan. 
Consequently, a small-scale model or 
templet of what the layout would look 
like under the new plan was placed at a 
central location in the department. The 
employees still, however, made practically 
no suggestions about the new plan. 

One afternoon a member of the plan- 
ning group happened to be in the depart- 
ment and started discussing the proposed 
layout with a few of the employees. After 
he had criticized the proposal in a number 
of respects, a great many comments were 
made both by the foreman and by the 
employees. These comments were gath- 
ered together and a Production Commit- 
tee meeting was held, attended by the 
Industrial Engineer responsible for the 
proposal. At this meeting the employees 
and the foreman joined together in strenu- 
ous criticism of the conveyor part of the 
plan. After about two and one-half hours’ 
discussion, the Production Committee 
agreed that the rearrangement of the ma- 
chines would be beneficial but wanted the 
engineer to reconsider several aspects of 
the conveyor system. 

About a week later, another meeting 
was held and the Production Committe2 
agreed to a modified version of the con- 
veyor system, with the understanding that 
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it would be installed in such a manner 
that they could make changes fairly easily. 
Subsequently, the Production Committee 
did make several important changes, es- 
pecially in the manning of the new system. 
The drastic revision in the department 
layout and the revised conveyor system 
are now accepted as an improvement by 
the workers and the foremen concerned 
and the productivity of the department 
has been increased by about 20 per cent. 


3. When a particular problem arises 
of concern either to one department or to 
the plant as a whole, it is possible to com- 
municate the real nature of the problem 
to the people involved. Given such a 
sense of direction, individual and group 
efforts often provide important contribu- 
tions to an effective solution. The follow- 
ing is an example. 

‘The long-term problem in the Press 
Room was loss of work to outside manu- 
facturers who, because of their clearly 
superior equipment, could presumably 
turn out the work more cheaply than it 
could be done at the plant on old flatbed 
presses. One of the chief losses was the 
approximately two million workbooks a 
year contracted for‘ by an outside press. 
With their own bread and butter at stake, 
the Press-Room Committee investigated 
the relative cost of doing the work at the 
plant as against sending it outside. They 
found that the outside price was $15.90 
per hundred for a particular order and 
that the Planning Department figured the 
cost of doing this job in the plant was 
$21.55 per hundred, a differential of $5.65 
for each 100 workbooks. Using these 
figures as a point of reference, the Pro- 
duction Committee showed management 
how the plant costs could be brought 
down to $17.65 per hundred. This tre- 
mendous saving was the result of two 
factors: (1) the elimination of unneces- 
sary operations, and (2) reductions in 
the estimated time requirement on the 
operations that were performed. By 
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further investigation into other books of 
this type, the Production Committee found 
that certain administrative costs that 
were properly incurred by the company 
were not allocated to outside work. Fur- 
ther, extra costs incurred by the company 
as a result of sending the work outside 
(for example, trucking cost, and extra 
paper used by the outside plant) were 
not counted at all when considering the 
outside bid. Finally, it was found that 
the reduction of in-plant overhead cost 
per unit resulting from the possible in- 
creased volume was not being considered. 
When all these factors were taken into 
consideration, it was found that a specific 
50,000 workbook order could be pro- 
duced at the plant for 50¢ per hundred 
cheaper than it could be printed outside 
—a figure 28 per cent under manage- 
ment’s original cost estimate. This was 
just the first specific order of a large 
number which could be examined care- 
fully by the management in close colla- 
boration with the Production Committees 
and which might be returned to the plant. 

4. Management tends to improve in 
the performance of its own functions. 
There are two reasons behind that im- 
provement. In the first place, individuals 
in the management hierarchy are put 
more clearly “on the spot.” Repeated 
mistakes get a thorough airing, with the 
result that supervisors are kept on the 
alert. Second, management gains much 
more reliable information about the way 
the plant is actually operating. Thus, it 
is able to improve the performance of its 
functions because it has more and better 
information upon which to base its ac- 
tions. Here is an example: 

One of the departmental Production 
Committee’s most vigorously-pressed sug- 
gestions concerned the scheduling of jobs. 
Workers complained that they often set 
up their equipment as scheduled, only to 
find that the particular paper needed for 
that job was not yet on hand. Though 
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paper for other jobs was apparently avail- 
able, they could not make a switch since 
setup time was generally great. This com- 
plaint involved people outside the depart- 
ment, however, so the Production Com- 
mittee could do little about it themselves. 
They passed it on to the top Screening 
Committee, a group: which included the 
company president. 

The head of the scheduling department, 
jof course, felt particularly concerned 
with this complaint, and so he did some 
“homework” in preparation for the meet- 
ing. For each job, the worker turns in 
to the scheduling department a time slip, 
on which is tabulated the total elapsed 
hours in terms of “running time,” “de- 
lays,” and so on. The department head 
examined his file of these slips thoroughly 
and found that there was actually very 
little delay due to “insufficient paper.” 
When the question came up in the meet- 
ing, he triumphantly produced these 
“facts” and discounted the complaint as 
of minor importance. This disclosure was 
greeted with an embarrassed silence. 
After a long half-minute, one of the work- 
érs spoke up: “Those time slips are way 
off. We fill them out. We were told by 
the foreman that he would get in trouble 
if we showed that delay time, so we 
Usually added it to the running time. 
We've been doing it that way for years. 
We had no idea you were using the 
slips as a basis for planning.” 

Further discussion brought out that the 
schedulers were using the time slips, not 
just as a check on coordination between 
paper storage and production depart- 
ments, but also as a basis for calculating 
the running times on different types of 
jobs. Now, with a newly reliable source 
of information, the scheduling department 
is able to work much more effectively. 

The examples which we have examined 
here will, it is hoped, serve to illustrate 
the variety of ways in which productivity 
may be increased under a “participation” 
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plan. They should serve as well to point 
up more clearly the meaning of “partici- 
pation” and the powerful potential of this 
idea. Some of the things that have hap- 
pened in Scanlon Plan situations have 
been genuinely dramatic; many more 
have been unspectacular and even com- 
monplace to an outsider—but every one 
of those events has been representative of 
the tapping of resources which manage- 
ment, by and large, has neglected in past 
years. 


Two Obstacles to Success 


None of us, I am sure, will conclude 
that these results have been effortlessly 
achieved or that the installation of this 
“plan” proceeds without obstacles and 
problems. The two questions most prob- 
ably in the reader’s mind now are, in fact, 
“How can individual workers be per- 
suaded to adopt the constructive attitude 
indicated by the preceding examples?” 
and “How can the union be induced to 
cooperate so whole-heartedly with man- 
agement?” Experience indicates that 
these two problems, while significant, may 
not be so great as management initially 
assumes. Where management accepted 
the union without reservation and under- 
stood the union’s objectives and way of 
operating, the union has cooperated and 
grown stronger in the process. The par- 
ties have cooperated on problems of pro- 
ductivity, while still continuing to bargain 
collectively over wages, hours, and work- 
ing conditions. And, as they found their 
ideas welcomed and accepted, workers 
have gradually assumed a more and more 
responsible attitude toward production 
problems. Even in a plant with eight dif- 
ferent unions representing the work force, 
these “union” and “worker” obstacles 
have not been insurmountable. 


But two other obstacles, often over- 


looked by management, have been most 
troublesome. These obstacles are (1) the 
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initial loss of prestige and consequent 
opposition of middle and lower manage- 
ment people and (2) the inability of the 
organization to make important decisions 
on an explicit basis. 


1. Meeting Resistance of Supervisors 


Successful installation of this plan re- 
orients completely the job of supervision. 
Whereas foremen and _ superintendents 
may have previously been accustomed to 
complete authority over technical produc- 
tion decisions, those decisions must now 
be made after consultation with the em- 
ployees. In many cases, such consultation 
shows up previous practices as ill-consid- 
ered at best and just plain stupid at worst. 
That kind of dramatic exposition, often 
not put too diplomatically by the em- 
ployee, may undermine the personal 
security of line management people. 
Many of them try initially to suppress the 
efforts of the Production Committees, and 
only forceful and prompt action by top 
management makes the continuance of 
Committee efforts possible. Others react 
with lengthy rationalization, explaining 
why none of the employees’ suggestions 
can be carried out or asserting that the 
ideas have been in their minds a long 
time, but that the employees would not 
cooperate in carrying them out. 

Clearly identified, this obstacle can be 
dealt with effectively. First of all, top 
management must be unambiguously com- 
mitted to the operation of this plan. Fore- 
men must not be allowed to retaliate 
against members of departmental Produc- 
tion Committees or to break up meetings 
of these Committees. Where sabotage of 
the plan is open, management must be 
prepared to fire the foreman as a last 
resort. Second, and more important in 
the long run, top management must use 
incidents where friction between workers 
and supervisors occurs as an opportunity 
for re-orienting the supervisor in his atti- 
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tude toward his job. This educational ap- 
proach has its positive side as well. When 
a department presents an unusual number 
of good suggestions, top management 
might well commend the foreman or, at 
the very least, not criticize him for “being 
shown up by the workers.” 

Finally, if initial difficulties can be sur- 
mounted, successful operation of the plan 
gives to the supervisory force a constantly 
accumulating number of convincing ex- 
periences. They see things happen that 
seemed impossible under the old circum- 
stances. They come to know their people 
better and are accepted by their people 
as a member of a team with a common 
goal. Their contribution as coordinator 
and organizer of the work is more fully 
appreciated. In short, they find that the 
plan gives to them a superior method of 
solving their daily production problems. 


2. “Finding the Boss” 


Many organizations have developed the 
habit of postponing decisions wherever 
that is possible. Rather than decide the 
issue and risk being proved wrong, man- 
agement may often decide not to decide, 
to await further developments. But by 
the time these developments have oc- 
curred, there is no decision left to make: 
there is only one alternative. This implicit 
type of decision-making, more wide- 
spread than we might care to admit, is not 
consistent with successful operation of the 
plan. Suggestions pour in, routines are 
questioned, issues are laid out on the 
table where all can see them. If no action 
is taken, dissatisfaction grows and the 
people rapidly lose their interest. Why 
should I make suggestions, they say, if 
nothing is done about them? This diffi- 
culty in “finding the boss” is usually of 
special significance in multi-plant opera- 
tions, where all or most authority may lie 
beyond the bounds of the particular 
plant. 
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This does not mean that management 
must always go along with the ideas of 
the workforce. In many instances, the 
question is one of judgment, and the boss 
must be the judge. As one worker put it, 
“That’s really what we're paying him 
for.” What the workforce does demand 
is an opportunity to be heard. Given that 
opportunity, they want decision, not pro- 
crastination. In other words, the organi- 
zation must have a boss, but the boss must 
be accessible to the organization. 


Sharing of the Gains 


Continuing results cannot be expected 
without some method for a sharing of the 
gains from increased productivity. A 
monetary incentive is, of course, of real 
importance, especially in situations where 
survival is not in question. But that is 
not the only reason for attaching a fi- 
nancial incentive to this plan. In addition 
to the positive-incentive aspect of mone- 
tary payment, the need for some quid pro 
quo is strong. As one worker put it, 
“I’m too old to be chasing a carrot 
around, but, damn it, if we do some- 
thing that’s worth something, we want 
to be paid for it.” Second, the existence 
of a measurement of productivity gives 
the workers a sense of direction and ac- 
complishment which they could not other- 
wise get. They know, in other words, 
what is “par” for this course and whether 
or not they have fallen short of or im- 
proved on this standard of accomplish- 
ment. Finally, discussion of changes in 
the measure of productivity often illumi- 
nates the problems of the business dra- 
matically. If productivity is down, some- 
thing will be learned by finding out why 
it is down. Knowing why, workers do not 
lose faith and interest as a result of 
periods in which no bonus is paid. 
Changed or difficult circumstances are 
discovered and treated explicitly. Thus, 
discussions can be a rich source of new 
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ideas, facilitating necessary adjustments. 

What kind of measurement should be 
used? Generally speaking, incentives 
such as profit-sharing are too broad. The 
measure should be related more closely to 
the productivity of the participating 
group. Only on the basis of the group’s 
efforts should it be rewarded—not on the 
basis of fortuitous price changes or inven- 
tory speculations. This goal has led, 
wherever possible, to the use of a ratio re- 
lating the payroll of the group to the 
sales value of production (sales revenue 
plus or minus real changes in inventories 
of finished goods). A bonus is paid 
when, with a given payroll, the group 
produces more than the “norm” produc- 
tion value. This method does not, of 
course, give an exact and scientific meas- 
ure of productivity. There is no such 
measure. It does give, however, a rule of 
thumb that is roughly accurate and is 
easily understandable. Members of the 
participating group know what went into 
the original calculation, and so, if basic 
conditions change, they will agree to re- 
vise the norm. For example, changes can 
be made in the event of revisions of prod- 
uct prices, basic wage rates, or major ma- 
chine installations. Experience with such 
rough measurements and with changes 
for good and proper reasons has been 
uniformly successful. Thus the “formula” 
works, not because it is precise and in- 
vulnerable but because the parties ap- 
proach the problem of sharing the gains 
with understanding, good faith, and 
mutual trust. 


Conclusion 


Our discussion here has centered on the 
tangible results of real participation. We 
have talked about bonus payments and 
about higher profits. We have touched 
on the difficulties of getting started and 
on the fruits of success, in terms of spe- 
cific suggestions and accomplishments. If 
you were to visit one of these “partici- 
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pating” plants, to talk with workers and 
union and management officials, I am 
sure you would be told about those 
achievements. But, as you left the plant, 
I doubt that you would be thinking of the 
tangible gains. Your thoughts would be 
focused, rather, on the enthusiasm with 
which your questions had been greeted, 
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on the knowledge of the business dis- 
played throughout the plant, and on the 
pride with which accomplishments were 
described. You would say to yourself, 
“Here are people at work, not resentful 
and suspicious, not just here because they 
have to earn their living. They are enjoy- 
ing their work. They are participating.” 


Industrial Relations and the 
Small Company 


J. GEORGE PICCOLI and HUBBARD C. CAPES 


Associated Industries of Cleveland 


A labor relations program is just as important for the small company as for the 
large corporation. However, according to a survey by the Associated Industries of 
Cleveland, most companies employing less than 100 people do not develop a sound 
approach to labor relations problems. The authors feel that in clarifying their 
personnel policies small companies stand to benefit in a number of ways—for 
example, they will be better able to deal with government agencies in our present 
controlled economy. Also, small concerns must study current union demands on 
big industry and evaluate the effect of these demands on their own collective 


bargaining position. 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT of Com- 
merce considers any company a little one 
whose personnel does not number 500. 
And from a broad or national point of 
view it is undoubtedly right. But on the 
local level a manufacturer providing more 
than a hundred jobs may be considered 
“big business.” In many a small town a 
firm of this size exerts considerable, per- 
haps even a dominant, influence on the 
industrial relations pattern of the com- 
munity. It is true, as a rule, that when a 
company passes the 100 mark in employ- 
ment it is usually a well-integrated, de- 
partmentalized organization, but its in- 
dustrial relations practices vary from 
those of its larger neighbors in many 


respects. Its employee benefit program, 
although well developed, is not as exten- 
sive. And the contracts it signs with 
unions normally do not contain such 
highly publicized provisions as the “im- 
provement” factor or the “cost of living” 
clause. The reasons, of course, are 
largely financial. 

On the other hand, in most discussions 
of small plant employee relations it is 
customary to lump all firms of 500 or 
less employees together, despite the fact 
that the relationship, from a personnel 
point of view, of a company giving work 
to, say, 350 people is much closer to big 
industry than it is to employers whose 
payrolls total fewer than 100 people. It 
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is necessary, then, for management as a 
whole to understand the difference be- 
tween the personnel policies of little com- 
panies (under 100) and “big little” com- 
panies (under 500) to avoid making 
generalizations on personnel trends in 
small industry which may be faulty and 
may even lead to serious mistakes in 
judgment. 

When a company employs more than a 
hundred people it usually has developed, 
in a modified form at any rate, the per- 
sonnel machinery of large industry. 
There is an employment director who is 
charged with the administration of work- 
er affairs. Through his department come 
new employees. He maintains records, 
sees to it that job applicants receive phys- 
ical examinations before beginning work, 
and if the plant is organized (the prob- 
ability that it is organized in a heavily 
industrialized community is about ten 
to one) sits in on contract negotiations, 
even though the plant manager or pres- 
ident serves as spokesman for the com- 
pany. The over-100 employer, then, has a 
certain amount of industrial relations 
“know how.” His personnel policies are 
well defined and his industrial relations 
practices have a background of history 
and tradition. 

But the company that gives work to 
less than a hundred people is not in such 
a fortunate position. To begin with, its 
management is proportionately small and 
force of circumstance causes the execu- 
tive staff to perform many and varied 
duties. It is not unusual for the owner 
of such a plant to be controller, sales 
manager, production manager and per- 
sonnel director all wrapped in one. And 
when this happens personnel management 
is probably treated as the least important 
function, to be handled when time per- 
mits; and it is almost always held as a 
tedious chore that steals the working 
hours of a man who could more profit- 
ably be doing something else. 
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A comparison of the personnel prac- 
tices of the 100-plus employee plant with 
its smaller neighbor is revealing. The 
management of the former understands 
the function of a personnel department 
in the over-all operation of management. 
There is an almost 90 per cent chance 
that it has on its staff an executive whose 
sole duty it is to administer employee 
affairs, whereas with the below 100 
worker firm such a company officer is 
found less than 10 per cent of the time. 
It probably deals with a union, and the 
contract in effect has formalized its per- 
sonnel policies on wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. Its labor situation is 
usually stable and well defined, and if 
there is a weakness in its industrial re- 
lations structure, it is probably due to 
the rapid growth of the organization. 
For since 1946 many companies whose 
prewar employment was far below a hun- 
dred people have mushroomed and tri- 
pled, even quadrupled, the number of 
their personnel. This rapid growth has 
often prevented the normal development 
of industrial relations. And inconsisten- 
cies in the application of personnel policy, 
the failure to use accepted management 
techniques—such as job evaluation, merit 
rating, establishment of balanced wage 
ranges, and the setting up of written job 
descriptions—occasionally make them 
vulnerable to outside interference in an 
era of strictly regulated and highly 
organized labor-management relations 
These weaknesses are generally a carry- 
over from the days when the firms were 
quite small and first-name intimacy ex- 
isted between employers and the men in 
their shops. Although companies in the 
100-500 employment category occupy a 
position between big industry and small, 
they are definitely influenced by the labor 
policies of large corporations. And be- 
cause many of them are still in the grow- 
ing stage and retain some immature per- 
sonnel habits formed when they were 
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Bad practices grow up with the company. 


young, it might be well for them to ex- 
amine the industrial relations policies of 
the little, the less than 100 employee 
company, compare these policies with 
their own, and take corrective measures 
when necessary. 


Small Manufacturer Personnel Survey 


The Associated Industries is a manu- 
facturers’ organization in the industrial 
relations field in the greater Cleveland 
area. It counts among its members some 
500 companies that give work to almost 
three-quarters of the community’s indus- 
trial workforce. More than one-fifth of 
these firms employ less than one hundred 
men and women, and approximately half 
give work to between 100 and 500 per- 
sons. Each year AIC conducts a survey 
on the region’s manufacturing personnel 
practices. And as Cleveland’s industries 
are diverse and many, and as no single 
union or manufacturer dominates the 
scene, the results are a fairly accurate 
reflection of industrial America’s per- 
sonnel policies. 


In the 1951 study some 300 manufac- 
turers participated, and they employ more 
than 159,000 hourly workers. For the 
purpose of this article, the returns of 
companies employing up to 500 workers 
were separated from the rest and ana- 
lyzed. This permitted a close comparison 
between the industrial relations policies 
of the little company (under 100 work- 
ers) and those firms in the 100 to 500 
worker group. A review of the results 
of this comparison should prove helpful 
to executives of companies of both sizes, 
for it will, in some cases, reveal weak- 
nesses that can be remedied, and it will 
also indicate in many instances the under- 
lying causes of the evolution of particular 
personnel policies. One hundred fifteen 
companies furnished information in the 
less than 100 employee classification, and 
108 firms supplied data in the 100 to 500 
category. Their total employment is more 
than 30,000, certainly a large enough 
sampling to be a reasonably clear reflec- 
tion of prevailing practices. It is on 
these statistics that the authors have 
based the conclusions of this article. 
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of organization. 


Weaknesses in the Industrial Relations 
‘Structure of the Small Plant 


Perhaps the most fundamental weak- 
ness in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration as practiced by the very small 
company is the failure to maintain ade- 
quate records. Another serious error of 
which they are frequently guilty is the 
Jack of consistency in carrying out per- 
gonnel policies. But these are matters 
that can be corrected. To do so, however, 
Tequires an understanding of the cause 
and effect of modern industrial relations 
trends. Although the managements of 
most small companies are acutely aware 
of the effect of the complex labor-man- 
agement economy in which they live, few 
have asked the reason why. Because their 
main concern is to get on with the busi- 
ness of business, they are apt to regard 
all time spent on personnel problems as 
time lost, as it cuts into the hours of the 
one or two officers of the firm who nor- 
mally would be doing something else. 
And it follows that, with a small, pos- 
sibly one-woman, clerical staff there will 
be no great effort made to keep up rec- 


ords that in all probability will never be 
used. So until the day of reckoning 
comes, and there is always the chance 
that it never will, the company muddles 
along with hit-or-miss personnel policies, 
inadequate records and a_hope-for-the- 
bert spirit that is as courageous as it is 
impractical. The one or two foremen in 
the plant probably have small conception 
of the role they must play as management 
representatives in employee matters, and 
top management itself is often unsure 
of its position even on elementary indus- 
trial relations matters. If organized, it gen- 
erally takes one of the following courses. 
It may place the entire responsibility of 
its contract negotiation in the hands of a 
consultant who comes around, like Christ- 
mas, once a year, and deals with a busi- 
ness agent who comes, too, but not like 
Santa Claus; it may attempt to get along 
with the business agent by giving him 
almost everything that he asks that the 
company can conceivably afford even 
in a good year, thus buying short-term 
peace; it may be completely and obsti- 
nately sure of itself, and blunder into 
sometimes disastrous moves because it has 
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not taken the trouble to become informed 
on the ground rules governing labor- 
management relations. And, of course, 
there are those companies that are aware 
of the importance of good personnel 
relations and have developed simple but 
effective machinery for maintaining them. 
Of these last there should be more. 
Returning for a while to the matter 
of “cause and effect” which is so likely 
to be ignored by small companies in their 
practice of labor relations, consider, for 
instance, the impact that the introduction 
of the employer-financed pension program 
has had on the formulation of collective 
bargaining demands by unions. Few in- 
deed are the firms employing more than 
500 persons that have not at least heard 
the subject brought up at the bargaining 
table—particularly if they deal with an 
affiliate of the CIO. Yet the small com- 
pany, because an expensive retirement 
system is completely out of the realms of 
financial possibility as far as it is con- 
cerned, may think that this is an issue 
that it need not bother about. For that 
reason it may make no attempt to analyze 
the probable influence the granting of 
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employee pensions by its larger neighbors 
will have on its own collective bargain- 
ing, and that influence is by no means 
negligible. For example, it may mean 
that some sort of group insurance plan 
will be introduced in negotiations; it may 
mean a demand that the holiday or va- 
cation program be liberalized; or it may 
even mean that the business agent will 
throw the entire fringe benefit package 
on the table and later compromise for a 
nickel across the board and a union shop. 
The small company which keeps a sharp 
eye cocked at the industrial relations 
trends of big industry, translates their 
collective bargaining results into policies 
that fit its conditions, and telephone sur- 
veys manufacturers of its size to check 
their experiences with its own thinking, 
can place itself in a singularly strong 
position. It knows what is coming, can 
prepare sensible counter-proposals, and 
that may be half the battle. 

But this is what is likely to happen. 
Management of Company A, whose 
negotiations are a couple of weeks away, 
has been reading in the paper a lot 
about the pension demands of the union 
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with which it deals. So it calls a couple 
of companies of about the same size hav- 
ing contractual relations with that labor 
organization, and asks, “You give pen- 
sions?” 

“No,” is the reply, “we couldn’t afford 
anything like that.” 

“We can’t either. I don’t think we 
have much to worry about. Talked to 
Smith over at the Jones Company, and 
he didn’t give pensions; must be just 
a lot of talk.” 

Then, with a thankful sigh, manage- 
ment shrugs the matter off, never con- 
sidering the possibility that because of 
pensions it will be asked for a hospitaliza- 
tion plan in coming contract talks and 
have no idea at all what the long-term 

cost of such a program might be. 

' But because many companies of less 
_ than a hundred employees make little 
' preparation for collective bargaining, 
' they are often shackled by uneven, just- 
Topsy-like industrial relations 
policies which are frequently a severe 
handicap. And failure to put down a 
' written program or set of rules govern- 
ing the employee’s working life at the 
company, failure to train the foremen in 
the part they must play as management 
representatives, the lack of consistency 
in dealing with employee affairs and the 
absence of adequate employee records 
make it difficult for a company of this 
kind to refute an unfair labor practice 
charge or prove the existence of a com- 
pany policy before the Wage and Hour 
Commission. At the present time under a 
controlled economy these omissions may 
impose an impossible burden on the 
company should it need relief from the 
Wage Stabilization Board. 


A Look at the 100-500 Employee Plant 


The plant giving work to between 100 
and 500 people is in a stronger position 
from a personnel point of view than the 
little company. It has set up a depart- 
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ment to deal with the problem and it has 
on its payroll an executive who is fa- 
miliar with the industrial relations field 
and the laws regulating labor-manage- 
ment relations. It knows the value of 
surveying its manufacturing community 
and its industry to ascertain its relative 
standing wage- and personnel practice- 
wise. And more than that, it knows 
research organizations from which it can 
secure information on these subjects 
when that is necessary. The intensely 
personal feeling that the owner of a little 
plant often has about his employees is 
rapidly disappearing, and management 
can answer the labor question with con- 
siderably less emotion. But on occasion 
the element of the personal still remains, 
especially when the owner or president 
of the firm has formerly been accus- 
tomed to handling employee matters him- 
self. This sometimes prevents complete 
objectivity in developing a course of 
action. There is also the probability, in 
cases where there has been a quick 
growth in employment, that the company 
has not had time to formulate consistent 
over-all employee policies; in fact it may 
be hampered in doing so by the con- 
tracts it has signed in the past with its 
union. The agreement may contain pro- 
visions that seemed all right when they 
were put into effect, and actually did 
not matter in the operation of a small 
plant, but are a severe handicap in the 
efficient running of a relatively large 
organization. For example: there may 
be unworkable clauses on seniority, on 
overtime, on shift differential, on griev- 
ance time and the like that were com- 
pletely unimportant when only 25 or 30 
people were involved, when seniority did 
not really matter, when overtime was an 
occasion, when a_ second shift was 
worked only infrequently, and when 
grievances were settled on a casual em- 
ployee-to-owner basis. 

When a company passes the more than 
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100 employment mark, locally at any 
rate, it begins to get the attention of the 
public. It feels the pressure of com- 
munity opinion, it is a profitable organi- 
zational venture for unions, and gov- 
ernment inspectors from the Wage and 
Hours Division of the Department of 
Labor, and probably now the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board, take a much more lively 
interest in its doings. So in this com- 
plex era of regulations and controls it is 
well for management to review its situa- 
tion. A quick look at some statistics is re- 
vealing. The figures are taken from AIC’s 
1951 Personnel Practice Survey. Thus 
they apply only to one community, but 
because the community is a typical indus- 
trial region the information is to some ex- 
tent indicative. One hundred and fifteen 
companies of the 302 that contributed 
to the study employ less than 100 people; 
108 give work to between 100 and 500 
men and women. With even a cursory 


glance at the following data the trouble 
spots that a company could run into 
with the Wage Stabilization Board are 


obvious. Take the question of merit 
rating. Sixty-four, or better than one 
half of the less than 100 employee plants, 
do not use the system. With the more 
than 100 worker firms things are a little 
better, but not much. Fifty-two of the 
108 firms in this category replied that 
they did not use merit rating. And on 
other matters there were weaknesses. 
Twenty-six, or almost 25 per cent, of the 
little companies reported they had no 
established wage ranges, and 44 replied 
they had no written job descriptions. The 
managements in the 100-500 classifica- 
tion were in a much more satisfactory 
situation, but even at that 27 of the 108 
contributing companies had not gotten 
around to describing the jobs in their 
shops, and 24 informed AIC that they 
had no established wage ranges. Per- 
haps during normal times such programs 
are not absolutely necessary. But in the 
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absence of them today it might be diffi- 
cult for a company to justify a “merit” 
increase, a length-of-service raise, or a 
promotion from one job to another if 
descriptions of neither are available. 


Very Small Firms Not in Public Eye 


Of course, it should be quickly pointed 
out that the small company has a good 
chance of getting by, even if it violates 
through lack of knowledge some of the 
existing regulations—certainly a far bet- 
ter chance than the employer in the 100- 
500 worker class. For one thing, its 
management usually acts in good faith, 
and then again it is not in the public 
eye. Its very obscurity is protection of 
a sort. Government inspectors seldom 
visit. Unions do not make prolonged 
efforts at organization, for the trouble 
may not be worth the candle. For ex- 
ample, 46 of the 155 firms of less than 
100 employees whose policies AIC re- 
viewed report that their plants are unor- 
ganized. Compare this to the next larger 
group where nine out of every ten firms 
studied have contracts with organized 
labor. In other words, the chance that 
the little company has of running an 
“open” shop and doing just about as it 
pleases is nearly even. However, the 
fact that the small plant is frequently 
overlooked, perhaps for long periods of 
time, is at best a false sort of security. 
For if anything ever happens the penalty 
may be retroactive and proportionately 
costly. 


A Case Study 


To illustrate, take the case of the 
Erewhon Tool Company. Its example 
is typical. An employee of some three 
years’ standing was fired by the com- 
pany’s foreman. It was justified. For 
about six months the man had been com- 
ing to his job late, his production and 
the quality of his work had deteriorated, 
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and he was insubordinate to his super- 
visor. Finally, after he had been late 
three mornings hand running, his boss 
decided this was it. He was terminated, 
and for a few weeks nothing happened. 
Then the owner got a notice from the 
National Labor Relations Board that his 
ex-employee had filed an unfair labor 
practice charge claiming discriminatory 
firing. The matter dragged along for 
Several months and finally a hearing was 
Scheduled. The company’s story was 
Sound and true. There was just one 
trouble. The employee had never been 
warned, or at least there was no record 
that he had ever been warned that his 
work was not up to standard. There was 
fo documentation that the company 


uld produce that his work was actually 
Boor. It had to rely on the testimony 
of the foreman, and naturally the age- 
@ld cry of “favoritism” and “discrimina- 


_ knocked this into a cocked hat. 


Employees dislike speaking against a fel- 
low worker, particularly if his job is at 
stake. And it further developed that an- 
@ther employee had been late three times 
in a row and had only been reprimanded. 
Result: The employee was reinstated with 
back pay, and the authority of the fore- 
Man was weakened. All this could have 
been avoided if a simple set of rules had 
been posted and lived up to, and if the 
oreman had received rudimentary train- 
ing in his job of directing people. But 
then only 12 of the 115 companies in the 
less than 100 size group reported that 
they had foremen training programs of 
any kind. Considering this, it is not 
extraordinary that small firms are often, 
and unjustifiably, penalized by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board and other 
government agencies concerned with 
labor relations and that the decision of 
an arbitrator sometimes goes against 
them and against the spirit of justice. 

Although a case of this kind is not as 
likely to develop in an over 100 employee 
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company it still can happen. The per- 
sonnel department of such a firm may 
know the answers, but because of the 
many demands on its time the staff may 
simply not have the hours necessary to 
accomplish all its duties. It undoubtedly 
maintains personnel records properly, 
and applies the fundamentals of good 
industrial relations. But things break 
down at foreman level. For even among 
companies of this size well over 50 per 
cent replied to AIC that they had no 
formal foremen training programs, par- 
ticularly in connection with the super- 
visor’s responsibility in employee rela- 
tions. 

Large companies understand the func- 
tion of the industrial relations depart- 
ment. They have developed the ma- 
chinery that makes the every-day routine 
of personnel administration simple and 
1-2-3. The company in the 100 to 500 
employee group is usually aware of the 
role the personnel department must play, 
but may not have the manpower neces- 
sary to completely fulfill its assignment. 
On the other hand, the very little firm 
perhaps has to be taught the funda- 
mentals of industrial relations before it 
can have any awareness at all of the 
importance of applying correct personnel 
techniques. It is therefore a mistake to 
group all companies of under 500 em- 
ployees together in considering their 
problems. For the plant of more than 
a hundred people is much more closely 
related to big industry in personnel mat- 
ters than it is to the small company. A 
comparative review of the industrial 
relations patterns of both groups will 
show this. 


Pattern of Personnel Policies in the 
Small and Larger Companies 


Absences. The worker in the very 
small plant is held on a loose rein. If 
he misses a day from the job, chances 
are he comes in the next morning and 
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Smaller companies hire more aged. 


says, “I had a cold yesterday. Sorry I 
couldn’t make it.” Except for the fact 
that he loses his pay that is all there is 
to it. Of the 115 firms reporting in 
AIC’s survey, 28 replied that they did 
not investigate absences at all. And 73 
of those that did investigate use the 
telephone. The chance, therefore, of a 
formal visit by a plant official to ascer- 
tain the state of an employee’s health 
is not great. 

However, a check on the absent em- 
ployee of a more than 100 worker firm 
is almost automatic. Just eight of the 
108 reporting companies replied that 
‘ they did not investigate absences, and 
33 make use of the formal call at the 
employee’s home if that is necessary. 
This is understandable. The number of 
people in the shop makes the relationship 
between the personnel department’s 
record keepers and the individual worker 
an impersonal one. At the little manu- 
facturing company the feeling is inti- 
mate. When an employee is sick, a 
friend generally knows about it and 
passes the word along to the company. 


The grapevine, therefore, may be a satis- 
factory source of communication. 

Age Limitations. The small shop ig 
the happy hunting ground of the older 
employee. With the trend toward coms 
pany-financed pension programs and 
other costly insurance benefits, among 
large manufacturers, the man of 55 has 
a difficult time catching on, even in a 
tight labor market. And, too, there may 
be an automatic retirement policy in 
effect at 65 or 68 which would make 
such a company pause and consider 
before hiring even the most capable 
elder workman. But at the small shop 
this is not the case. Pension cost is 
seldom a factor it must weigh before 
putting a new man on the payroll. 
Exactly five out of 115 firms in the less 
than 100 employment category have an 
automatic retirement policy. Unlike big 
industry, they are not too much burdened 
by mounting fringe costs and their chief 
concern is to get someone on the job 
who can do it. It might be observed, 
however, in passing that since the 
Korean War there has been a temporary 
relaxing of the policy many large firms 
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have on compulsory retirement. For 
the period of the emergency they are 
asking, perhaps even urging, about-to- 
be-retired personnel to stick around for 
a while. 
When a company gives work to more 
than a hundred people its employee 
benefit program is an expense that man- 
agement must keep in balance. Though 
pensions do not play too important a 
art in the calculations of the 100 to 
00 worker plant (79 of the 108 com- 
anies of this size reviewed in the AIC 
tudy have no pension plans) insurance 
fosts do. And the possibility that some 
* of retirement program may have 
to be worked out in the future is very 
teal. The age question is one that must 
answered on the basis of the cost of 
werhead. For that reason the job appli- 
nt of 55-plus normally stands a better 
ance of securing work at the very 
tle plant than he does of getting a job 
a company in the 100-500 employee 
ass. But due to the contemporary 
labor market, if he is skilled or capable 
le can find employment with firms in 
her size group if he is persistent. 
'Call-In Pay. This is an important 
igsue in a small plant’s collective bar- 
ining, although for the firm in the 
-500 employee class it may be in- 
sequential. The tiny shop cannot 
an its’ production schedule ahead like 
the larger organization. ‘Cost prevents 
it from creating other work during em- 
ergency breakdowns or slack periods. 
Whether its people are needed or not 
may literally depend on the arrival of 
an order. For these reasons less than 
one-third of the small companies report- 
ing in the AIC study provide call-in pay 
for four hours—almost the prevailing 
practice of managements in the 100-500 
worker group. To cut a very real ex- 
pense the small plants try to settle for 
two hours call-in pay. But even with 
them the trend is toward four hours. 
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Compulsory Union Membership. The 
little fellow has an almost 50-50 chance 
of remaining unorganized. But the big- 
ger he grows the more certain it is that 
a union will come into his shop. Take 
firms in the 100-500 category. Only 10 
per cent reported “No Union” to AIC’s 
questionnaire. This means that, in con- 
sidering the union security issue in per- 
sonnel relations, many small plants are 
automatically eliminated because they 
do not deal with Labor. Here is a break- 
down on the union shop question in com- 
panies in the less than 100 worker class 
that bargain collectively. Only 27 per 
cent of the firms having unionized shops 
do not have compulsory union member- 
ship—this as compared with 40 per 
cent of the 100-500 employee companies 
that are organized. The reason is ap- 
parent. A bigger company has more 
powers of resistance, probably considers 
the issue more important, and, to escape 
it, makes fringe benefit concessions that 
the small plant cannot afford. 

Grievance Time. The grievance pro- 
cedure in the small plant is simple. No 
involved five-step program is necessary. 
Although almost 75 per cent of the 
organized firms in this classification have 
an arbitration clause in their contracts, 
it is seldom used. The expense involved 
is considerable and it is one that neither 
the union nor the company cares to 
shoulder except in an unusual situation. 
The first-name relationship between 
labor and management means that griev- 
ances can be settled informally and at 
an early stage. 

Formal grievance machinery is normal 
among employers in the 100-500 cate- 
gory. The only difference between their 
programs and that of large industry is 
that there are fewer steps or stages, prob- 
ably three or four, in the procedure be- 
fore the complaint goes to an arbitrator 
for adjustment. But the written griev- 
ance form is used and careful records 
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Even the small firms have some hospitalization plan. 


of each case and its settlement are nor- 
mally maintained. At the small shop 
records are frequently entirely lacking 
or fragmentary. 

Holidays. Small companies are rapidly 
falling into line with the practice of 
giving six paid holidays. The trend in 
this direction has been markedly notice- 
able during the past three years. Three- 
quarters of the small firms reporting in 
AIC’s recent survey now grant six paid 
holidays as compared to hardly 50 per 
cent in 1948. The pressure for this con- 
cession has been constant, and to remain 
competitive in a tight labor market the 
less than 100 employee firm has gone 
along. With a wage increase inevitable, 
it has been sensible to give some of it in 
this practical fringe benefit, rather than 
increase the pay hike in lieu of holidays 
and have to give it a year later anyhow. 

Employers giving work to more than 
100 people almost uniformly grant six 
paid holidays. Only eight of the 108 
companies reporting in this classification 
replied to AIC that they did not give 
holidays, and four of these had allowed 
wage increases in lieu of theirs and 


spelled out in their contracts that it was 
to pay specifically for the six holidays 
permitted by other companies. On the 
matter of holidays the 100-500 worker 
company simply started about three years 
ahead of its little neighbor who at this 
time is rapidly catching up. 

Insurance. The chance that the small 
employer has not yet had to spend money 
on an insurance program for his shop 
workers is still pretty good. Forty-two 
of the 115 firms reporting in the AIC 
study do not provide a group insurance 
plan of any kind. Even more do not 
furnish Accidental Death and Dismem- 
berment or Sickness and Accident insur- 
ance. But when it comes to hospitaliza- 
tion, recent years have seen many such 
programs introduced. Buying hospital 
insurance on a group basis is cheaper, 
and though the small manufacturer may 
provide only the clerical work necessary 
for the administration of such a plan 
while the employees foot the entire bill 
(this is the system of 56 of the 115 com- 
panies in the very small classification), 
collective bargaining in the past few 
years has caused some small firms to 
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pick up all or at least part of the tab 
for this kind of protection. In 18 cases 
the company pays the entire cost of hos- 
pitalization while expense is shared in 
17 instances, AIC has learned. 

The over-all employee insurance pro- 
gram plays a much more important part 
in the industrial relations program of 
the company of 100 to 500 workers. 
Approximately 75 per cent of them sup- 
ply group life insurance to personnel 
and, of those that do, more than 50 per 
cent pay the total cost. Expense is shared 
by company and workers about 47 per 
cent of the time. Nearly half of the 
108 companies in the 100-500 employ- 
+ ment group replying to AIC’s question- 
_ naire said that they included Accidental 
' Death and Dismemberment in their em- 
ployee benefit program, and about three- 
quarters of them replied that Sickness 
and Accident protection was also avail- 
able, usually with the company picking 
up the bill. In addition a slight majority 
_ of the firms in this classification furnish 
_ surgical insurance to employees, the sur- 
vey shows. 

Lay-Offs. One advantage that the small 
manufacturer has over the large one is 
in the matter of manning his plant. 
Because many companies of this kind are 
unorganized, seniority is not the factor 
_ that it is with the big fellows. For ex- 
* ample, 29 little companies told AIC that 
they laid off on the basis of individual 
merit alone. This was true of only nine 
plants in the 100-500 worker group; in 
fact better than 25 per cent of the com- 
panies in this group consider seniority 
the only standard. However, it may be 
added that slip-shod handling of the 
seniority question has led to the unioniza- 
tion of many a small company. For 
worker security even more than wages 
is a strong point in an organizing union’s 
sales story. 

No-Strike Provisions. Because of their 
economic strength, companies employing 
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between 100 and 500 workers are able 
to gain a “no strike” provision in their 
contracts more easily than the small firm. 
Only 17 of the 155 companies AIC sur- 
veyed in the under 100 employee classifi- 
cation had secured contracts that require 
the union to accept full responsibility 
for unauthorized strikes; this as com- 
pared with 54 out of 108 in the larger 
category. The Taft-Hartley Act for the 
first time made unions legally responsible 
for their acts and subject to penalty for 
breach of contract. Hence there has 
been considerable labor pressure on 
management to circumvent that respon- 
sibility by persuading a company to 
waive its rights by agreement. Small 
firms simply have not been able to with- 
stand the union argument as well as 
large ones. 


Pensions. The pension program plays 
small part in the management-employee 
relationship of companies in the 100-500 
class, and practically none at all in the 
affairs of the very little plant. The grant- 
ing of such programs, however, by the 
basic industries gave great impetus to 
the social security aspects of collective 
bargaining. And the impact of the trend 
on firms employing up to 500 people has 
been great. Insurance programs have 
been installed or liberalized, especially 
as they affect older workers. Sometimes 
the pension issue is introduced by unions 
in the collective bargaining of these com- 
panies for psychological reasons and as 
a lever to get other concessions. But 
AIC found that only 4 per cent of the 
companies employing 100 or fewer work- 
ers granted pension plans and some of 
these programs were in reality an in- 
formal arrangement between manage- 
ment and certain workers. In the 100- 
500 employee group 79 out of 108 of 
the replying firms had no retirement 
program in effect. 

Vacations. Ever since the war the 
trend has been in the direction of the 
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paid vacation. Companies of all sizes 
are following along. The basic pattern 
throughout all industry is one week for 
one year’s service, two weeks for five. 
There is still a large percentage of small 
firms, however, that stick with one week’s 
vacation for all. The main difference 
between the vacation programs of the 
very small plant and the more than 100 
worker company is that the former is 
getting into line with the one week for 
one year, two weeks for five standard, 
while the latter is feeling union pressure 
to reduce eligibility requirements and 
perhaps give three weeks’ vacation to 
workers with 10 or 15 years seniority. 


The Outlook for the Future 


But what of tomorrow’s industrial 
relations? What does the future hold? 
Conditions change so rapidly that no 
firm predictions can be made. But cer- 
tain conclusions based on the observa- 
tions of the trends of the last few years 
may be valid. Here, then, is what the 
management of plants in the two size 
groups discussed in this article can ex- 
pect in the industrial relations develop- 
ments of tomorrow if the Cleveland area 


is any indication of the country as a 
whole. 


Unionization. If the company employs 
less than 100 people there is almost a 
50-50 chance that at present it does not 


deal with a union. The odds are good, 
too, that there will be no organizational 
drive during the next twelve months. 
But if there is, the bet is about three to 
one against the company’s remaining un- 
organized. The causes of the organiza- 
tional drive, if it happens, will probably 
be due to some aspect of employee 
security such as the feeling that favorit- 
ism is being shown, that there is dis- 
criminatory firing, that there is lack of 
consideration of seniority factors, or 
that there is an inconsistent application 
of personnel policy. Fringe benefits and 
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wages will be of secondary importance, 
at least initially, in the union’s cam- 
paign. 

The firm giving work to 100 or more 
people already deals with a union in nine 
cases out of 10. If it does not it prob- 
ably has experience in industrial rela- 
tions and may have faced organizational 
drives before. It has, therefore, a far 
better chance of having its people vote 
“no union” if there is an effort to union- 
ize its shop and an election is held. 

Cost-of-Living and Escalator Clauses. 
The demands for the escalator clause will 
be introduced into the collective bars 
gaining talk of medium, small and very 
small companies to an even greater 
degree in the future. Reasons: The more 
contracts that exist containing the escalas 
tor provision, the greater is Labor’s 
ability to win approval for them from 
the Wage Stabilization Board and to 
penetrate any established wage ceiling. 
In AIC’s last study it was found that 
only sixteen of the 108 firms in the 100. 
500 size group had agreed to an escala¢ 
tor clause in their union contract; and 
with smaller firms the percentage was 
much less. But already spot checks show 
that the escalator will be much more 
frequently found in 1952 union-manage- 
ment agreements. 

Union Shop and Checkoff. Small com- 
panies, like their larger neighbors, al- 
ways face these issues. This is espe- 
cially true today, for Labor has won 
many of its points in regard to the 
operation of the Wage Stabilization 
Board. As a result, unions are more 
anxious than ever to secure contracts 
that give them control over the bargain- 
ing units of their affiliates, and hence 
greater ability to restrain unauthorized 
work stoppages. Because it is exceed- 
ingly difficult as a rule to take rank- 
and-file employees out on the street over 
the issue of union security alone, Labor 
generally attempts to cloud the situation 
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by introducing many other demands 
obviously impossible for a company to 
comply with, and thus attain its real 
objective. This strategy will be empha- 
sized during the months to come. 
Improvement Factor. The improve- 
ment factor, which is closely linked with 
the cost-of-living clause by the daily 
press, is an issue that will not play too 
much of a part in the bargaining talks of 
ysmall and semi-small companies. Of 
ourse it may be introduced on a dis- 
ussion basis as a lever to pry out some- 
ing else, but the argument that the 
little manufacturer has against it is too 
pat. He can point out that the phil- 
wsophy behind the large corporation’s 
Acceptance of the improvement-factor 
principle is linked with its practice of 
nstantly installing new machinery and 
nstantly making technological improve- 
ents which permit greater production. 
is is true only in a very limited sense 
ong little firms. As a matter of fact, 
review of 45 UAW-CIO contracts in 
the Cleveland area—and they are con- 
fracts that cover more than 80 per cent 
of UAW workers in the city—reveals 
that in only 12 instances has the im- 
provement factor been granted, and in 
almost every case the company involved 
employed well over 500 people. 
_ Fringes. For the most part small busi- 
fess should look for the demand for the 
straight pay boost rather than requests 
for fringe extras in the months to come. 
The Wage Stabilization Board now per- 
mits a company to grant fringe benefits 
if they conform to prevailing community 
practice without charging them against 
increases allowable under the wage ceil- 
ing. This means that when a company 
does not meet the standard industrial 
policy of its area there will be union 
pressure on it to make it conform. 
Holidays. The standard number of 
paid holidays is six. Any company that 
does not give these holidays can expect 
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to face the demand for them at the bar- 
gaining table. Already large industry 
is being asked for seven and eight holi- 
days. But resistance is strong, and until 
and if a clear pattern develops, the com- 
panies of less than 500 workers will 
encounter no serious trouble from this 
direction. 

Vacations. As in the case of holidays, 
more and more small companies are 
granting a paid vacation to their em- 
ployees. Prevailing vacation program is 
one week for one year, two weeks for 
five, with a slight swing upward in the 
number of companies granting less than 
one week for six or nine months service. 
Unions are asking for three-week vaca- 
tions, particularly of large employers, but 
pressure is not too strong. It might be 
a good idea for non-union companies to 
review their holiday and vacation pro- 
grams*to make certain that they are in 
line with the community pattern. 

Pensions. Pensions are not in the 
offing any time soon for the 500 or less 
employee company, except in unusual 
circumstances. Of course the bigger a 
firm and the stronger its financial posi- 
tion, the greater is the likelihood that it 
will go along with a retirement program 
of some kind. But for the most part 
when the pension issue is introduced in 
the contract talks of companies in the 
size groups being discussed here it will 
be to win something else; i.e., liberalized 
vacation, more holidays, greater insur- 
ance protection and the like. 

Insurance. Small companies would do 
well to investigate the costs of employer- 
employee financed hospitalization pro- 
grams. And all companies below the 
500 mark in employment are wise if 
they check the bill on group insurance. 
Unions are asking for these benefits, and 
initially they will accept low cost, 
moderate programs in the hope they can 
be expanded later. 





An Abbreviated Job Evaluation Plan 
For Salaried Personnel 


JOHN A. OLIVER and ALEXANDER WINN 


Personnel Department 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal 


Many job evaluation systems are more involved and time-consuming in their appli- 
cation than is necessary. Research indicates that substantially the same results can 
often be obtained by use of an abbreviated system as by a system requiring ratings 
of a larger number of factors.* This article presents the results of a study conducted 
by the Personnel Department of the Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., in which 
an 18-factor point plan was abbreviated to a six-factor scale yielding point scores 
which were sufficiently close to those obtained with the original system as to involve 


no salary changes. 


NUMEROUS JOB EVALUATION systems have 
been devised and much time and effort 
have been expended in their administra- 
tion and improvement. However, several 
criticisms may justifiably be leveled at 
the majority of systems currently in use. 

Perhaps the most widely used method 
today is the N.E.M.A. point rating 
system,! which has been adapted with 
slight modifications in a wide variety of 
industries. That this system has inherent 
weaknesses is or should be fully recog- 
nized by those in charge of administer- 
ing a plan based upon it. 

Differential weights in a point rating 
system are thought to be arbitrarily deter- 
mined by the establishment of maximum 
point values for each factor, and yet it 
can easily be shown that these weights 
are at least a function of the variance of 
points assigned for the evaluated jobs 


1Kress, A. L. “How to Rate Jobs and Men.” 
Factory Management, 1939, 97, 60-65. 


on any one factor and the actual maxi- 
mum points assigned (rarely approximat- 
ing those allowed in theory). Also, the 
various degree points allowed for each 
factor are linear, arbitrary, and involve 
the same undefined unit when applied 
to “Hazards,” “Skill Complexity,” or 
other similarly divergent job character- 
istics. 

These and other criticisms both theo- 
retical and methodological may be made 
of most point systems in use today, and 
yet the point method remains the most 
widely used means of evaluating job 
worth. It is accepted by many trade 
unions, is included specifically in many 
contracts and, most important, does in 
general justify the existing wage struc- 
ture while at the same time placing it 
upon a relatively systematic and stable 
basis. 

Many who are aware of the theoretical 
deficiencies of point rating job evalua- 





* See, for example, “Simplifying Your Wage Program,” by C. H. Lawshe in The AMA Handbook of 
Wage and Salary Administration, American Management Association, New York, 1950 (416 pages.)—Eb. 
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tion systems are therefore willing, and 
in some cases compelled from financial 
or contractual considerations, to accept 
the empirical usefulness of the results 
obtained. 

This group is in the majority in mod- 
ern industrial concerns and the present 
study is designed to outline an applica- 
tion of a method whereby their work 
may be considerably reduced with no 
change in practical results obtained. 


Description of Job Evaluation System 


The plan which was analyzed consists 
of the following 18 factors: 

Skill 

No. 1. Scholastic Training 

No. 2. Previous Experience 

No. 3. Learning Period 

No. 4. Technical or Mechanical Knowledge 

No. 5. Dexterity 

No. 6. Complexity 

Responsibility 

No. 7. Employees 

No. 8. Materials 

No. 9. Equipment 

No. 10. Methods 

No. ll. Records 

No. 12. Money 

No. 13. Plant Service 

No. 14. Company Policy 

Effort 

No. 15. Mental 

No. 16. Physical 


W orking Conditions 


No. 17. Surroundings 
No. 18. Hazards to Self 


Each of these factors is further defined 
to facilitate the assignment of actual 
point values. The points allotted on each 
factor are summed and these “total 
points” are used, with the assistance of 
what is called a salary grades conversion 
chart, to determine the salary which each 
job is to be assigned. 

As may be imagined, the application 
of systems such as the above involve the 
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exper diture of much time and effort. The 
industrial engineering department of the 
plant at which this system was used 
estimated that the time required to evalu- 
ate a job efficiently was upwards of one 
and one-half hours. This was required 
for each of 86 jobs which had to be 
evaluated twice yearly. 

Abbreviation of such systems is defi- 
nitely to be desired, for simplification 
would make evaluation less time-consum- 
ing, less tedious for the evaluators and 
less expensive for the company. These 
advantages, however, are of value only 
if it can be clearly demonstrated that an 
abbreviated scale will, in fact, yield the 
same practical results as the more lengthy 
ones and also that it will be as consistent 
in its evaluations as the other type of 
scale. Both these points have been dealt 
with in numerous studies. Statistical 
procedures have been found? which can 
reduce the number of factors and thus 
simplify the scale and produce essentially 
the same results as longer, more involved 
scales. 

Much work has also been done * * 
showing that the abbreviated scales are 
as reliable or consistent as the longer 
ones. 


Statistical Procedure 


The statistical problem to be solved 
was one of selecting a certain number 
of factors from the available 18 in the 
plan which, when assigned weights and 
added to a constant would yield a “total 
points” value for each job, substantially 
the same as that obtained with the orig- 
inal 18-factor scale. 


2 Lawshe, C. H. Jr., and Maleski, A. A. “Studies in 
Job Evaluation 3. An analysis of Point Ratings for 
alary-Paid Jobs in an Industrial Plant.” Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1946, 30, 117-128. 
® Lawshe, C. H. Jr., and Wilson, R. F. “Studies in 
jb Evaluation 6. The Reliability of Two Point 
ating Systems.” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1947, 31, 355-365. 
* Chesler, D. J. “Reliability of Abbreviated Job Evalu- 
ation Scales.” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1948, 
32, 622-628. 





JOB EVALUATION FOR SALARIED PERSONNEL 


The Wherry-Doolittle multiple corre- 
lation technique® was used in this study. 
It selects each factor successively in order 
of its contribution to the multiple corre- 
lation coefficient between the criterion 
(total points) and the selected factors. 
The data analyzed were the evaluations 
of 86 salaried jobs from messenger to 
senior draftsman. 

The product-moment correlation co- 
efficients between each of the 18 factors 
and the criterion were first required and 
this as well as other correlational in- 


5 Stead, W. H., Shartle, C. L. et al. Occupational 
Counseling Techniques, New York: American Book 
Co., 1940, pp. 245-252. 
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formation was determined with the con- 
siderable assistance of punched cards and 
I.B.M. equipment. 

The Wherry-Doolittle technique was 
followed exactly and six factors were 
selected. They are as follows: 


Skill: 
No. 4. Technical or Mechanical Knowledge 
No. 6. Complexity 
Responsibility: 
No. 10. Methods 
No. 11. Records 
No. 14. Company Policy 
Conditions: 
No. 18. Hazards to self 





total point 
rating 
6 factors 


1800 


SCATTERORAM SHOWING TOTAL POINT RATINGS (6 FACTORS) PLOTTED AGAINST TOTAL POINT 
RaTINOS (18 FACTORS) FOR 86 JOBS 
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Discussion of Results 


The multiple correlation coefficient 
was 0.991 between the above six factors 
and the criterion. This correlation is 
extremely high (a correlation coefficient 
cannot exceed -+-1.00 in magnitude) and 
indicates that very good prediction of the 
criterion will be obtained. Over 98 per 
cent of the variance in the total points 
for all jobs can be attributed to the com- 
bined effect of these six factors, the re- 
maining 12 factors contributing at total 
of slightly less than 2 per cent. 

In order to test the accuracy with 
which the abbreviated scale, consisting of 
these six factors, would give results the 
same as or similar to those obtained 
through the use of the original 18-factor 
scale, a regression equation was de- 
veloped. This equation is given below 
and involves the prediction of the cri- 
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terion by the addition of a constant 
(1073.59) to the sums of the products 
of the points awarded to a job on each 
of the six selected factors times their 
respective weights. 


TOTAL POINTS = 1073.59 + 1.502815 X 
No. 4 + 1.957841 X No. 6 + 1.526783 X 
No. 10 + 1.148497 X No. 11 + 1.290204 X 
No. 14 + 3.290262 X No. 18 
The relationship between the total 

points obtained with the abbreviated 

scale and the original scale is shown in 

Fig. 1. 

Fig. 2 indicates that 62 (or 72 per 
cent) of the 86 jobs would remain in the 
same salary grade if the six-factor scale 
were used and only 24 (or 28 per cent) 
would be displaced one grade. Because 
of the flexibility of the plant salary scale, 
no changes whatever need be involved 
in these discrepancies. 

That the results from both scales are 


Fig. 2 


DIscREPANCIES BETWEEN ToTaL Point Ratincs (18 Factors) 
AND RaAtincs COMPUTED FROM THE Six SELECTED FACTORS 
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not identical is actually of less signi- 
ficance than appears on the surface. The 
only criterion against which the six-fac- 
tor values could be compared was that of 
the total points obtained through the use 
of the 18-factor scale. The work of 
Lawshe and Maleski® indicates, however, 
that the reliability of these scales is not 
very high and that consequently the total 
points will vary considerably from one 
evaluation to another on the same job. 
With a fallible criterion slight discrepan- 
cies lose much of their significance. 


® Op. cit. 
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Summary 

1. An 18-factor point rating job 
evaluation system for salaried positions 
was abbreviated to a six-factor scale 
using the Wherry-Doolittle selection tech- 
nique. 

2. When evaluated with the abbrevi- 
ated scale, all jobs were within one labor 
grade of their original positions and no 
salary changes were required. 

3. The six factors selected accounted 
for over 98 per cent of the variance in 
total points, the remaining 12 account- 
ing for less than 2 per cent. 


A Scale for Supervisory Evaluation 
Of Personnel Departments 


DAVID A. LEONARD and HERBERT G. HENEMAN, JR.* 





Just how well is the personnel department of your organization functioning in the 
eyes of line management? You might ask each of your supervisors for this informa- 
tion by using an evaluation scale similar to that presented ih this article. The results* 
should give you a frank appraisal of your personnel department and personnel poli- 


cies by a group which is in a unique position to tell you how effective they are in 
actual practice. 


A NOTE PUBLISHED in a previous issue of 
PERSONNEL suggested the desirability of 
obtaining attitudes of line managers about 
the effectiveness of the operations of the 
personnel department within a firm.’ In 
brief, the argument was as follows: The 
personnel or industrial relations depart- 
ment generally is organized as a staff 
facilitating agency, servicing line depart- 
21See Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. 


ment’s i oa PERSONNEL, 
tember, 1948, p. 87. 


ments. The personnel department works 
for the line managers, including super- 
visors. It would appear desirable and 
reasonable to see how well the personnel 
department is performing its functions. 
One way to check up on this would be to 
ask supervisors how well the personnel 
department is doing its job. 

An opinion questionnaire or attitude 
scale has been developed for this purpose 
and is reproduced here. This supervisory 


“Pollin 


ing 
ol, 25, No. > 


» Sep- 





* David A. Leonard, currently in the Personnel Department of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Min- 
nesota, is a former staff member of the University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center. 


Herbert G. Heneman, Jr. is the Assistant Director of the Industrial Relations Center. 
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opinion scale was developed during the 
course of the University of Minnesota 
Industrial Relations Center pilot studies 
called “The Triple Audit of Industrial 
Relations.” The scale was given to 34 
first-line supervisors in a heavy manufac- 
turing concern in Minneapolis—a 100 per 
cent sample. It was enclosed in indivi- 
dual envelopes that were passed out to 
supervisors at one of their regular meet- 
ings. These men completed the scale at 
home or, in some cases, in spare time on 
the job. The scales were returned to the 
| office of the personnel manager in sealed, 
‘plain envelopes. Neither the scales nor 


‘the envelopes were signed or otherwise 


Pquent. 


identified. Percentage. responses were 
computed for each of the regular items. 
Responses on open-end items were infre- 
In general, they suggested the 
‘desirability of adding items dealing with 
tthe following areas: (1) personnel depart- 
‘ments’ dealings with unions, (2) follow-up 
‘on job applicant placement, (3) notifica- 

ion of changes within a department, and 
(4) grievance handling. 


_ Responses on the following items were 
generally very favorable and, hence, these 
items might not be sufficiently discrimi- 
nating—numbers 1, 2, 4, 17, 22, 41, and 
58. Items 7 and 31 appear to have been 
Somewhat ambiguous. Despite these limi- 
tations, the scale worked out quite well. 


Construction of the Scale 


Several comments on the construction of 
the scale may be appropriate. (1) Direc- 
tions are detailed to facilitate self-admin- 
istration. (2) Positive and negative state- 
ments are inter-mixed to prevent “halo” 
effect. (3) The response sequence is con- 
sistent throughout the scale to facilitate 
administration and scoring. (4) Some 


* These studies are described in detail in Dale Yoder, 
Herbert G. Heneman, Jr., and Earl F. Cheit, “The 
Triple Audit of Industrial Relations,”’ University of 
Minnesota Industrial Relations Center Bulletin 11, 
University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, Minn., 
June, 1951. 
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items refer to the personnel department 
directly and some refer only to functions 
performed by the department. 


Modifications 


Firms desiring to use the scale may find 
that some of the items do not apply to 
their situation. This problem can be met 
in two ways. An additional response 
could be added that reads, “Does not 
apply.” This would provide a standard- 
ized scale permitting comparison between 
firms and/or branches. Another alter- 
native would consist of dropping the item. 
Sub-scales can be prepared by grouping 
items. These could be on a functional 
basis, e.g., recruitment, selection, etc., or 
on a departmental basis. Sub-scales have 
not been designated on the present scale 
because personnel departments typically 
have unique functional and/or depart- 
mental organizational patterns. Hence, 
sub-scales might well be tailor-made. Any 
firm using the scale probably would want 
to experiment with item analysis, test-re- 
test stability of items, and internal con- 
sistency of items. 

Another possibility of tailor-making the 
scale would be to have three, instead of 
five, responses. These would be “agree,” 
“undecided,” and “disagree.” In the 
more extensive Triple Audit pilot studies 
of employee attitude surveys, it was found 
that three responses provided results sub- 
stantially similar to five responses. Total 
scale scoring, average scale scoring, and 
sub-scale scoring can be made if weights 
are assigned each response. For example, 
score “strongly agree” 4; “agree” 3; “un- 
decided” 2; “disagree” 1; and “strongly 
disagree” 0. If a three-response scale 
were used, scoring might be 2, 1, and 0. 


In summary, the supervisory attitude 
scale might serve as a useful tool of ap- 
praisal to gauge the effectiveness of the 
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personnel department and its functions. It ment and the line departments it services. 
could suggest weak spots in the program, Results will be of interest to personnel 
such as areas needing better communica- management and top executives. It can 
tions and a weakness in “internal public provide an essential part of the annual 
relations” between the personnel depart- report of the personnel department. 


SUPERVISOR’S OPINION BLANK 


The purpose of this questionnaire is to give you a chance to tell how you feel 
about your job as a supervisor, and how well other departments in your Company 
serve you in your job. In this way, members of the staff of the Industrial Relations 
Center at the University are able to gain a better understanding of supervisors’ likes 
and dislikes, and ways to make their work more effective and pleasant. 


Please be perfectly frank and honest in your answers, in order to give a true 
picture of your feelings and attitudes. 


We do not want you to sign your name or be identified in any way. The results 
of this poll will be summarized by staff members of the Industrial Relations Center 
at the University of Minnesota. 


No one in the Company will see any of the answers that you give! 


DIRECTIONS: 


On the following pages you will find a number of statements about your work. 


After each statement, there are five words which describe how you might feel about 
that statement: 


Strongly Agree: If you definitely feel that the statement is true, then put an “X” 
in the box after these words. 





Agree: If you feel that the statement is more true than false, then put an “X” 
in the box after this word. 


Undecided: If you can’t make up your mind about the statement, then put an “X” 
in the box after this word. 


Disagree: If you feel that the statement is more false than true, then put an “X” 
in the box after this word. 


Strongly Disagree: If you definitely feel that the statement is false, then put an “X” 
in the box after these words. 
There are no “right” or “wrong” answers. Just tell how you feel about each 
statement. Please mark one answer for every one of the statements. 
Do not sign your name 
Your answers will be kept secret 


. The services that this company offers to its employees seem to help to keep up morale and 
productivity. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree (1) Undecided 1] Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1 


. Special employee services (like cafeterias, recreation rooms, lockers, athletic teams, etc.) 
are worth the money they cost. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree () Undecided [1] Disagree 1) Strongly Disagree 1 


: ba! gas procedure in this company is clearly set down and easy for everyone to under- 
stand. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree (J Undecided [1] Disagree [J 


Strongly Disagree 1 
A regular employee training program is a big help to a supervisor in any department. 
Strongly Agree [J Agree (J Undecided 1] Disagree [) Strongly Disagree 1) 

. I think there should be more meetings of supervisors to talk over our problems. 

Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1 Undecided 1] Disagree TF] Strongly Disagree 1 
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. Personnel records in this company are always accurate and up-to-date. 
Strongly Agree (] Agree 1] Undecided 1 Disagree CF] Strongly Disagree 1 
. I think this company sometimes passes up a lot of persons who would make good employees. 
Strongly Agree [1] Agree 0 Undecided 1] Disagree [) Strongly Disagree 1] 


. The Personnel Department has given me a lot of help in getting new employees to know 
the lay-out of the plant. 


Strongly Agree (] Agree (J Undecided [J Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 
. The merit-rating program in this company is too complicated. 
Strongly Agree [(] Agree 1 Undecided 1] Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. The Personnel Department does a good job of interpreting new government laws and regu- 
lations to me. 


Strongly Agree (] Agree 1] Undecided (] Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1 
. The employees in my department all understand the way in which their pay is figured. 
Strongly Agree [] Agree 1] Undecided 0 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. I can think of some ways in which the Personnel Department could be improved to serve 
this company better. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided 0 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 
. Sometimes job applicants are sent to me who would be better off in some other department. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree (1) Undecided 1 Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. There have been times when personnel records on the employees in my department have come 
in handy in my work. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided (J Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 1] 


. In some cases, the Personnel Department tries to tell me how, rather than help me, to settle 
grievances that come up in my department. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided 1 Disagree [J Strongly Disagree 1] 


. Before some safety measure is put in effect in my department, it is always talked over with 
me as much as I would like. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree [1] Undecided 1] Disagree [J Strongly Disagree [1] 


. It wouldn’t make any difference in my job whether this company had a Personnel Department 
or not. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided 1 Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 1] 


. This company does as much as it can in introducing new employees to the plant and getting 
them started right. 


Strongly Agree (] Agree 1) Undecided 1 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. Merit-rating sheets don’t give a supervisor the chance to really tell the whole story about a 
person—there are a lot of things which are overlooked. 


Strongly Agree [J Agree [1] Undecided [J Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree 1] 
. The Personnel Department pays enough attention to suggestions it gets from the supervisors. 

Strongly Agree 1] Agree (J Undecided 1 Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree 1] 
. I think that job evaluation causes more problems than it’s worth. 

Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided [1] Disagree [] Strongly Disagree 1 


REMARKS: Add here anything you want to say about the answers you have given on this and 
the preceding page. 
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I have found that I have gotten some pretty good ideas at supervisors’ meetings on how to 
handle some of the problems that come up. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree Undecided Disagree (1) Strongly Disagree 1 


. The Personnel Department sometimes acts without recognizing the lines of authority in this 


company. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1 Undecided 1 Disagree C1] Strongly Disagree 0] 


. I have had some trouble in keeping employees in my department because of higher wages 


. Something is usually done in this compan 


paid in other firms for the same kind of work. 
Strongly Agree 1 Agree 0 Undecided 1] Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 0 


to correct the real cause of employee complaints, 
rather than just to settle the grievances that come up. 


Strongly Agree [1] Agree 1 Undecided 0 Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. I know of some jobs in other departments which pay out of line with some jobs in my 


department. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided 1 Disagree [) Strongly Disagree (J 


. When I need a new employee, I am sent the kind of person I ask for. 


Strongly Agree (J Agree (] Undecided [1] Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree [] 


. Job applicants that are sent to me sometimes seem to expect a better job than they will 


really be doing. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree (J Undecided 1 Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree [J 


. The Personnel Department of this company thinks enough about the problems of the super- 


visors when they make contract agreements with the union. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree (J Undecided 1 Disagree TF Strongly Disagree [J 


. I feel the employees in my department would be happier in their jobs if we had a more fair 


wage system. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree [J 


. I can think of some other companies which get more help from their Personnel Department 


than we do here. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree [J 


. I get all the help I need with the problems of training new employees. 


Strongly Agree (1 Agree 1] Undecided 0 Disagree TF] Strongly Disagree [J 


. There is a lot of valuable time wasted in our supervisors’ meetings. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree 0 Undecided 0 Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree [J 


. The Personnel Department has been a real help to me in handling some of my problems of 


discipline. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1 Undecided 0 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree [] 


. The Personnel Department always follows established company procedures when it does 


something. 


Strongly Agree 1 Agree 1 Undecided Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree [] 


. I often find it hard to spend the time necessary to train new employees, and get out the 


37. 


work in my department at the same time. 

Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided 0 Disagree [J Strongly Disagree 1 
The purpose and nature of merit-rating have been fully explained to me. 

Strongly Agree [1] Agree 1) Undecided 1] Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree 1 


REMARKS: Add here anything you want to say about the answers you have given on this page. 
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38. There is too much interference from the Personnel Department in transfers between depart- 


39. 


40. 


41. 


ments. 

Strongly Agree (] Agree 1] Undecided 1 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 
I have a “free hand” in deciding whether or not a new employee is able to do his job. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree [1] Undecided 1 Disagree [] Strongly Disagree 1] 
The keeping of personnel records helps me in my decisions about promotions. 

Strongly Agree 1] Agree (J Undecided 1 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 


The Personnel Department interferes too much with the way I train employees in my depart- 
ment. 


Strongly Agree [1] Agree [] Undecided 1 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. The paper work that a supervisor has to do to keep records on his employees doesn’t seem to 


be worth the time it takes. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided [1] Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1 


. The Personnel Department in this company does a good job in handling the wage problems 


of the company. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided 1] Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1 


. I can do my job better if I can discipline my own employees the way I see fit (within 


company policy) without help or interference from anyone else. 
Strongly Agree (J Agree 0 Undecided 0 Disagree C) Strongly Disagree 1] 


. If I were asked to set up a Personnel Department for this company, I would not make it 


much different from the department we have now. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided 1 Disagree (1) Strongly Disagree 1] 


. The merit-rating system in this company is as good as in any other company that I can 


think of. 
Strongly Agree (] Agree 1] Undecided (2 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1 


. Too much information and too many orders from the top bosses in this company come down 


to me through the Personnel Department, instead of directly. 
Strongly Agree (1) Agree (1) Undecided 1 Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree 1 


. The Personnel Department always keeps me informed ahead of time of changes that will 


affect my work. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree (1) Undecided 1 Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. In transferring employees in or out of my department, I have been helped by the advice of 


the Personnel Department. 
Strongly Agree [J Agree 1 Undecided 1 Disagree [] Strongly Disagree 1 


. The Personnel Department doesn’t always seem to realize the problems that I have in keep- 


ing up production. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree (J Undecided 0 Disagree [1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. The Personnel Department seems to spend more time telling me what to do, rather than 


helping me with what I really should be doing. 
Strongly Agree 1] Agree 1] Undecided Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. The employment department gives me enough information about the job applicants they 


send to me. 


Strongly Agree 1 Agree (1) Undecided 1] Disagree [] Strongly Disagree 1] 


REMARKS: Add here anything you want to say about the answers you have given on this page. 
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. The Personnel Department seems to try and keep in touch with the problems that the super- 
visors in this company 


Strongly Agree 1 Agree (J Undecided 1 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1] 


. The Personnel Department in this company has too much to say in a lot of things it 
shouldn’t deal with at all. 


Strongly Agree 1 Agree (1) Undecided 1 Disagree (] Strongly Disagree 1 


. The Personnel Department could do a lot more to help me in introducing new employees 
to the setup in this company. 


Strongly Agree (1 Agree (1) Undecided 1 Disagree 1 Strongly Disagree 1] 


. Considering everything, the Personnel Department in this company is doing as good a job 
as it can. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree (1) Undecided [J Disagree 1) Strongly Disagree 1 


. The Personnel Department sometimes suggests transfers that go against company policy or 
would “foul up” the work in my department. 


Strongly Agree 1 Agree () Undecided (J Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree 1) 


. My job would be a lot tougher to carry out if there were no Personnel Department in this 
company. 


Strongly Agree 1] Agree (1) Undecided 1 Disagree 1] Strongly Disagree (J 


. In what ways could you suggest | that the Personnel Department of this company be improved 
to serve you better? sabes 

















. If you have any other comments about your job as a supervisor, or the other departments 
that serve you in your job, write them below: 


























REMARKS: Add here anything you want to say about the answers you have given on this page. 




















AMA MIDWINTER PERSONNEL CONFERENCE 


The Midwinter Personnel Conference of the American Management 
Association will be held on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 18-20, 1952, at the Palmer House, Chicago. 














Techniques of ‘‘Member-Centered’’ 
Training 


CHRIS ARGYRIS* 


School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
Cornell University 


complete analysis of a different approach to supervisory training conferences 
llowing the basic approaches of group therapy is presented in this article, which 
been adapted from a paper delivered before the Fifth Annual Conference of 
raining Directors held at the School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell 
niversity. The author feels that use of this method, rather than the usual “leader- 
ntered” discussions, will enable group members to solve their own problems and 
will re-educate the individuals participating, helping them to become better-adjusted 


people and, therefore, better supervisors. 


INING through the conference method 
the past decade has been and con- 
nues to be leader-centered. In other 
rds, all the skills that were created 

d used are oriented toward the leader 
of the conference. 

‘For example, it is left to the leader 
to “politely silence the person who talks 
too much.” Or, if the group finds itself 
in the midst of a deadlock, the leader 
kfiows exactly what to do. Whenever 
emotions run high and potentially em- 
barrassing moments seem imminent, the 
good conference leader, quickly remem- 
bering the correct technique, “cools off” 
the participants, thereby preventing any 
embarrassment and saving the day for 
the group. If the group members can- 
not decide quickly and efficiently the 
subjects to discuss, one can count on the 
conference leader for some ingenious 
trick which solves the problem and frees 


the group from having to solve it them- 
selves. 


The point to all this is that the ap- 
pointed training leader solves the im- 
portant problems for the group mem- 
bers. He keeps them on an even keel; 
he knows exactly what to do with the 
“loudmouth,” or the silent member. When 
the conference bogs down because of 
high emotions, the trainer clears the air 
and helps the learning process continue. 

Here at Cornell, some of us have 
been wondering about this type of train- 
ing method. Is this the most effective 
way to train people to deal with human 
relations problems? It seems to us that 
by such a process the leader grows, the 
leader learns, the leader senses the won- 
derful feeling of success involved in 
group growth and progress. 

Moreover, everyday life is full of con- 
flict, emotions, embarrassing situations, 
misunderstandings, and deadlocks. These 
situations are the real causes of human 
relations problems in industry, and in 
our society. Why are we avoiding them? 


* Since the preparation of this article, the author has become a member of the faculty of the Labor and 


Management Center, Yale University. 


Autuor’s Note: The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. W. F. Whyte, Head of 
Human Relations Research at Cornell, and of Dr. G. F. Taylor, University of Pittsburgh. 
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Why are we teaching group members 
to learn to rely and to depend upon the 
trainer to solve the problems? Is that 
what we want? Do we desire to create 
“trainer-dependent” people or people who 
become interdependent with their own 
group? If the latter is the case, why are 
we not confronting the group members 
with their emotional group problems? 
Why are we not trying to get them to 
solve their own problems with their own 
resources? 

These and other similar questions led 
us to think about making industrial train- 
ing more member-centered*—in other 
words, making the group members the 
center of the process of problem-solving 
for all the problems, no matter how dif- 
ficult. We wanted the training confer- 
ence with all its problems to become 
the group’s “baby.” If they become 
bogged down, if the air becomes loaded 
with tension, if people are about to be 
exposed to embarrassment, then why not 
guide the group members so that they 
can solve these real-life problems? We 
assume, therefore, that if people learn 
to solve these problems in a training 


group, they will be able to solve similar , 


problems away from the training situa- 
tion. 


Educational Principles Behind the 
Member-Centered Conference 


Before discussing the educational prin- 
ciples behind the “member-centered” con- 
ference, it should be mentioned, at the 
outset, that the method of training to 
be presented is limited to human relations 
training. It is best used in helping peo- 
ple better to understand themselves and 
the people with whom they work. The 
member-centered training conference is 
not recommended for courses where a 
specific subject matter or content ma- 
terial is to be presented. The leader- 
centered type of conference is much more 
efficient for such training. 
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Basically, there is nothing new about 
the approach to be outlined here. It is 
the approach that most modern indi- 
vidual and group therapy takes. Like 
therapy, the goal is to make the indi- 
vidual or group members the problem- 
solvers as well as the problem-creators. 

How is this goal going to be ful- 
filled? At this early stage it appears 
that the following philosophy of educa- 
tion might well have to be put into 
action: 

1. People have to be brought together 
in small face-to-face groups. . 

2. The leader must be aware that none 
of the group members is starting from 
scratch in human relations training. Each 
one has his or her own desires, feelings, 
attitudes, and values, concerning human 
relations. Therefore, the emphasis should 
be placed on re-education, not education. 
Such a rephrasing of words emphasizes 


the problem a re-educator has—namely, 
to: 


(a) ascertain present attitudes’ of 
the trainee 


(b) unfreeze these attitudes 
(c) change these attitudes 


(d) freeze these attitudes at this new 
level. 


We can safely say that education in 
human relations never has and never will 
exist. It will always be a matter of re- 
education. 


3. In the member-centered conference, 
it is essential that the individual mem- 
bers be aware of themselves as indi- 
viduals and as a group. They (group 
members) need to help themselves to 
drop their feelings of suspicion and cau- 
tion, to learn to expect friendly, warm, 
honest and sincere support from each 
other. 

The words “honest and sincere” are 


1See especially the work of Kurt Lewin and his 
students. 
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important. All too often people join 
groups whose members are always “be- 
ing nice and polite to each other.” Each 
member hides his or her real feelings 
concerning the others. Real learning and 
change cannot take place under such 
conditions. 

Persons will change when they sense 
people accept them as they are and will 
help them with what they inwardly know 
are their problems. This is impossible in 
such a group as the one suggested above. 

4. The member-centered group is 
guided so that the members see a need 
to change. It is not enough for the leader 
to know that the members need to change. 
The members must go through the en- 
tire process of learning “what’s wrong.” 
The need to change isn’t created over- 
_ night. To get people to see that they need 
' to change is a training problem of the 
’ first magnitude which has hardly been 
' studied. Neat techniques, inspiring lec- 
tures, have not been found to be very 
' effective. Role-playing, case studies, group 
observation and feedback have been 
shown to be more effective.? 


5. The group must experience the 
emotional as well as the intellectual pangs 
of growth. It must be able to sense and 
evaluate the progress made toward this 
growth. We have found that feelings of 
' progress don’t occur just because the 
* group is moving forward. The members 
must be able to sense, to see, and to 
evaluate this progress. A group that 
has learned something but requires a 
leader to evaluate this learning has not 
learned much. 


Individual Growth in the 


Member-Centered Conference 





In the above section we have discussed 
the kind of group we consider the most 
fruitful for training in human relations. 
*Chris Argyris, “Role-Playing in Action,” Bulletin 


No. 16. School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell. May, 1951. 
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We also need to point out that indi- 
vidual growth also occurs in this type of 
conference. This is a different kind of 
growth from that associated with the 
traditional kind of human relations 
course. The usual courses emphasize the 
learning of ideas, techniques, and new in- 
formation. The member-centered courses, 
on the other hand, place the emphasis 
on insight into oneself and others, and 


on changes in personal attitudes and 
values. 


The individual growth characteristics 
which can be expected to result from 
member-centered training are as follows: 


1. The individual, through interaction with 
others, acquires a more accurate, better in- 
tegrated, and less emotionally-toned picture 
of himself and the other group members. 
He tends to express less insecurity and 
therefore becomes better able to tell him- 
self and the group his personality limita- 
tions and strengths. The person tends to 
see himself more objectively. 

2. Coupled with and related to this new 
understanding comes an increase in the con- 
fidence one has in himself and in his fel- 
low group members. More and more, we 
find that the person’s picture of others is 
closely related to the picture he has of 
himself. If he has little faith in others, he 
also tends to have little faith in himself. 

3. Because of the warm, accepting yet 
honest group climate, the individual be- 
comes more spontaneous. He begins to be 
more himself. He no longer needs to be 
constantly in fear of making an error, em- 
barrassing someone, or “putting his foot 
in it” while behaving “naturally.” There is, 
incidentally, a substantial amount of evi- 
dence to suggest that once this growth takes 
place, the industrial environment becomes 
less difficult to adapt to and more satisfy- 
ing to live in. 


Role of the Leader—Some 
General Comments 


The person who wishes to be a suc- 
cessful member-centered leader must have 
internalized or incorporated the philoso- 
phy and goals stated above. Knowledge 
about this type of leadership can’t bring 
success if the person has not emotionally 


accepted the goals and philosophy of the 
method. 
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Another general requirement is that 
the leader understand that the first step 
toward re-educating others is the re-edu- 
cation of himself. Let us make this point 
clear. We are not suggesting that, in 
order to be successful, a leader must have 
many courses in educational psychology, 
psychology, etc. These courses may or 
may not be helpful. We are suggesting 
that the leader must have insight into, 
a sensitivity for, and an understanding 
of his own and other peoples’ emotions. 

The leader also realizes that the old 
educational principle of one-way com- 
munication (i.e., from teacher to pupil) 
is out; moreover, that the relatively new 
principle of two-way communication (i.e. 
from teacher to pupil and vice versa) 
is not enough. The leader attempts to 
create three-way communication: teacher- 
to-pupil; pupil-to-teacher; and by far the 
most important, pupil-to-pupil. 

Finally, the leader realizes that in the 


member-centered conference situation, the 
students as well as the teacher earn their 
‘reputations through the quality and not 
the quantity of their contributions. Also, 
such a learning situation frees the teacher 
from the well-known role of “know-it- 
all.” It gives him a more flexible and 


a more democratic role. But most im- 
portant is the fact that the leader no 
longer dominates the student. The group 
as a whole passes judgment on the quality 
of each contribution. The student, there- 
fore, finds it worth his while to become 
more active, more self-directive, less 
teacher-directed, less of an “apple polish- 
er.” 


Role of the Leader: Stimulating 
Discussion 


At the outset of the conference, the 
leader usually paves the way for members 
to participate. His goal is to encourage 
the members to bring out as many prob- 
lems as possible. The primary objective 
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of the leader must be to get maximum 
participation and to give a feeling of 
success to those who take part. It is at 
this stage that the trainer attempts to 
create an informal, warm “climate,” 
where feelings can be discussed freely 
and frankly. An example of one approach 
the writers found helpful is as follows. 


Leader: It would be simple for me to 
lecture you. I could probably tell you a 
few jokes, discuss my experiences with 
you and, since miracles still occur, you 
might learn something that in some way 
might help you with your every-day human 
relations problems. 

Seriously, it has been our experience that 
lecturing on human relations problems 
doesn’t work. What usually happens is that 
everyone sits, nods his head appropriately, 
repeats or discusses the kinds “4 things he 
thinks I like to hear and, finally, he takes 
examinations, makes excellent grades, and 
in about three weeks the only things he 
remembers are the jokes. 

There’s no kidding about this. You peo- 
ple know best what problems of a human 
relations nature you face daily. You're the 
experts on that subject. No one knows 
your troubles better than you do. 

Why don’t we start the session by Iist- 
ing our problems and problem areas? After 
we have listed them, we can begin our dis- 
cussion with the problem or problem area 
we feel like talking about. 


Usually, the members are hesitant, if 
not silent. The leader may use this 
silence as an opening wedge. 

One procedure that has been used with 
success is for the leader also to remain 
silent. He should make no attempt to 
“warm things up.” If the delegates have 
to sit and look at each other in strict 
silence for more than 45 seconds they 
usually become distinctly uneasy. As 
soon as the leader perceives such ten- 
sion he may cut in, saying, for example: 

Leader: This silence is very interesting. 

You seem to find it difficult to talk when 

given an opportunity. How about someone 

starting off by describing for us some of 
the barriers he feels to beginning the dis- 
cussion? Perhaps I’m the biggest barrier? 

[A pause; if there is still no answer, he 


might continue.}] How about you, sir? 
Would you get us started? 


The leader confronts the group with 
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its own behavior. In effect, he is saying, 
“O.K. boys, this silence is your be- 
havior. Let’s start by analyzing it.” 

If, for some reason, the leader does 
not wish to use the group’s silence as an 
opening topic for discussion, he may 
behave somewhat in the following man- 
ner. 

Leader {After remaining silent until he 
perceives the tension and uneasiness mount- 
ing}: Well, no problems . . . My, what a 

| model factory this must be! [or] Do I scare 
you that much? 

The delegates will usually pick up 

ch remarks and laugh. From then on, 

conversation generally accelerates. 

The following example shows how 

ence may be used as a technique: 

|The leader asked members for sug- 
tions to list on the board. No one 
®lunteered. While he continued to wait, 
leader cleaned his pipe and read 

e notes, keeping himself occupied so 
t he did not need to break the silence. 

members began to get very fidgety, 

id it was obvious that the 45 seconds 
of so of silence were painful. Finally, 
ome member broke the silence: 

Supt. G.: Hey, Doc, do you have an extra 
pipe cleaner? e 

Leader: No, you want one? [Continues 
with pipe-cleaning. ] 

Supt. G.: No, just wanted to break the 
tension. [Group breaks into gales of laugh- 
ter. Many members sigh with relief.] 

Foreman A.: Thank heavens that’s over. 

Supt. C.: [To another member] Jeez, that 
can be damn annoying. 

Supt. A.: What are you trying to do, 
Doc, create tension? I’ve banged my foot 
against my chair until it hurts. [Group 
laughs. ] 

Tech. Man: I'll tell you what. Why 
doesn’t everyone write down his own private 
gripe list, put it on the table, and we'll 
compare. [Group laughs heartily.] 


Leader: [To observer] Did you bring - 


enough extra paper for such an adventure? 
[Group laughs again.]} 

Foreman A.: [In a mocking voice] You, 
too, can be first on the gripe list. [The 
group laughs. More release of tension.]} 

Supt. E.: O.K., Doc, I'll get serious and 
start off this caravan... . 
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As soon as the members start making 
suggestions, the leader should accept 
them in a warm manner, giving those 
members who contribute a feeling of 
success. This will give the “quiet ones” 
encouragement and, at the same time, 
gratify the contributing members. 

Suggestions must be as concrete as 
possible. Usually the opposite occurs— 
the men give very vague and general 
suggestions. Two methods of handling 
this problem might be: 


(1) For the leader to say: “That 
sounds like an excellent ex- 
ample, but for my benefit could 
you make it a little more spe- 
cific? You see, I’m not as well 
acquainted with your plant as 
you are.” 


Or, to use a more direct meth- 
od, the leader tells the member 
to be more specific, in a diplo- 
matic fashion.® 


Member: | keep feeling this may all be 
very interesting, but will it get us any 
place? Isn’t all this pretending that we can 
make a lot of changes in human nature? 
I just wonder if we can. [To the leader] 
What does research have to say about that? 

Leader: The problem you pose is a big, 
broad one for all of us, isn’t it? To get 
some concrete answers to it from research 
and from our experience, we'll need to 
break it down pretty concretely, won’t we, 
into questions of what aspects of human 
nature are most easy to change and what 
are most difficult to change? In what types 
of situations, with what age groups, etc. Is 
that the way we ought to look at it, do you 
think? 


Clarifying the Picture 


It is very important for the leader to 
play the roles of clarifier and confronter. 
The following is another example of how 
the leader can try to clarify the picture 
and, at the same time, help the group 
move onward: 


Supt. D.: Well, now I know, let’s see, 
what’s the name. . . . Now what’s the name 


3 Ronald. Lippitt, Training in Community Relations, 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 1949, p. 92. 
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of these guys in the Army that always in- 
crease the ... what is... 


Foreman A.: Eager beaver? 


Supt. D.: Yeah, that’s it, that’s it. That’s 
the guy—the eager beaver. He can think 
only of himself; that’s the guy that can 
ruin a group. 

Leader: I see. Then if the eager beaver 
tries to increase the group goal he can get 
censured? 

Supt. D.: Unless he gets the group to 
change. I’ve never seen that happen. 

Supt. A.: We had four outstanding men, 
but they weren’t liked because they were 
willing to increase production when we 
made the appeal. 

Leader {His summary includes data not 
shown}: Yes, I think I understand. Supt. 
D. says that going up to 100 per cent in- 
crease in production is no good. But, as 
the Electrician pointed out before, it’s not 
healthy to go too low. There seems to be, 
then, goals to the center. Not too high and 
not too low. There’s safety in the mid-line 
spot. 

Supt. A.: You said it! 

Supt. D.: That’s what I was saying. 

Supt. F.: Now since you've said it, Doc, 
let me add. Everywhere a guy is, he’s in 
a group and his life is made miserable and 
uncomfortable if he doesn’t take into con- 
sideration what the group feels. Many 
people can go above what they’re doing now 
in production. But what they have to take 
for it isn’t worth any damn money they get. 


Another example of how a leader can 
clarify statements is given below. By 
confronting behavior, the leader helped 


to clarify the issues and bring them 
down to earth. 


Leader {Foreman A. has just finished a 
three-minute talk on certain examples illus- 
trating a problem. The leader attempts to 
summarize and then clarify.}: Well, now, 
I think you’ve given us two examples there 
that are two parallel examples. The first 
was about the Centerville plant, and the 
second, about the $2,500 cut. They were 
both very valuable. But let’s take them 
one at a time. The first one. Let’s see, you 
say your original figure was 300, and the 
Centerville figure was 420? The Center- 
ville people were able to do 420 on the 
same machines on which you did only 300, 
is that correct? 

Foreman A.: Yep. That’s right. 


Supt. A.: No, he’s wrong. Centerville 
only went up 390 or 400. Production has 
been greater than what was to be expected. 


Leader: Well, how did this come about? 
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Supt. A.: Well, just selling the men to it. 


Leader: Well, what does selling the men 
mean? Does this indicate why it worked? 
Why did the change take place? 

Supt. A.: Well, you’ve just got to reach 
these goals. The plant manager was out 
West and he found the others were doing 
it. Competition is very keen. The men have 
to increase their goals. 


Leader: All right. Then economic compe- 
tition would be an important one. 


Supt. B.: Another thing might be that 
they gave them the initiative to go ahead. 
The men had the feeling that we—top man- 
agement—were asking them to do it, to see 
if they could. 


Foreman A.: Sure, that’s it. There is pride 
and ability in one’s work. 


Leader: Then the men boosting produc- 
tion—one of the items was an appeal to 
pride. 


Supt. C.: Also there is competition among 
themselves. 


Electrician: Yes, people compete against 
each other. 


Leader: Then there is competition be- 
tween individuals. Good. We now have 
another possible reason. Well, then, what 
are the pressures going downwards? What 
are the pressures making the people hold 
the level, the production level, between 
here and not way up high? 


Supt. A.: Well, Supt. F., the old Scrooge 
there, he could show the production records. 


: The men then began listing some 
possible causes.] 


Note that the leader entered the con, 
versation in time to take the role of in- 
stigator and investigator. By asking 
questions at the right moment, he helped 
to keep the group moving. 


Leader’s Function as “Group Servant”’ 


Another role the leader must take we 
shall call “group servant,” for want of a 
better phrase. It is his responsibility to 
keep the group moving once it has 
started. In the incident below, the group 
was well on the way toward understand- 
ing and solving one of its problems. The 
task of appointing someone to act as sec- 
retary could easily have delayed prog- 
ress, so by offering to act as secretary 
himself the leader prevented this from 
happening: 
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Supt. B.: You'd be glad to get rid of that 
tension in your outfit, and you know it. 
Don’t tell me that you’d rather have bad 
stuff come out with a lot of tension around. 

Foreman A.: Well—yes, you're right. 

Tech. Man: Supt. B. has a good idea here. 
Let’s first define this thing called tension. 
Let’s get it down so that we know exactly 
what’s going on here. What is tension? 
Let’s all get our ideas on the table. Let’s 
stop this business of illustrations that we 
constantly bring up, and each one talking 
about his own troubles. That never gets us 
anywheres. I’m for defining this problem. 

Leader: I'll do the writing on the board, 
and you people tell me what to write. 

Time Study: Well, you started this, let 
me keep the ball rolling. [The group con- 
tinues by attempting to define the word 
“tension.” ] 


“Bringing Out’ and Supporting 


: Group Members 


The leader is also responsible for mak- 


_ ing certain that everyone who wishes to 
’ speak is given the opportunity. 


[Supt. F. and Supt. B. have been “hog- 
ging” the discussion with a personal ar- 
gument. The leader breaks in.] 

Leader: Supt. F. says that changing a 
goal can lead to failure. Supt. B. says no. 


How do you others feel about it? Is it 
worth continuing? 


Order Dept. Ass’t.: Well, we raised our 
sights on the contract goals. We're getting 
along fine. 


Time Study: Your goals have changed 
too, haven’t they? 


Supt. F.: They didn’t seem to have too 
much effect on the men. 


Foreman A.: All I know, every time they 
change the goals my men get upset and... . 

Supt. C.: So do mine . 
nature, isn’t it? 


Leader: Supt. G., you seem to be trying 
to get a word in edgewise. How do you 
feel about this? 


Supt. G.: Well . . . [makes his contribu- 
tion. 

Still another role the leader takes is 
one of supporting people. It is important 
to note that we did not state, “supporting 
people’s ideas.” The leader should try 
not to place himself in a position of going 
with, or against, a specific suggestion. 


. that’s human 
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But he should be ready to give emotional 
support to all participants. For example: 


Delegate: It is my idea that the most 
important problem we have in this plant 
is communication and cooperation. We don’t 
have either. 

Leader: You [or the person’s name] feel 
communication and cooperation are very 
important but lacking in the plant. Other 
comments? 

Delegate A.: John [a group member] 
you're wrong. You're wrong on this deal. 
The real cause of this problem is the damn 
salesmen. They just don’t give a darn. It 
isn’t our department . . . 

Leader: Delegate A feels that the prob- 
lem is due to the salesmen and not his 
department. John believes so and so. 


The important thing to note is that the 
leader supported the person. He tried 
not to say, “That’s a good suggestion, 
how do others feel about it?” In other 
words, the leader tries not to evaluate 
the suggestions made. The task of evalu- 
ation is left to the group members. 

The leader would also support a mem- 
ber who made a suggestion which is 
“razzed” by the group. For example: 

Leader: In order that we can grow, we 
all need to feel that our group members 
will respect what we have to say, even 
though they may not agree. If we don’t 
feel this way, I’m afraid we'll find that 
before long no one will feel free or be 
spontaneous in this discussion. [The leader 

may then add .. .] All right, Delegate A 

thought so and so was a good suggestion. 


Let’s see if we can get some of the other 
opinions held about this. 


Summarizing and Guiding the Discussion 


Finally, the excerpt below presents ex- 
amples of two other roles a leader must 


take. At the beginning, the leader tries 
to make certain the supervisor’s question 
has been answered satisfactory. Toward 
the end, the leader takes the role of 
“quick summarizer.” The summary is 
given so that the group may use it as a 
new jumping-off point. It was quick in 
order to keep up with the tempo of the 
present discussion and therefore not to 
hinder the progress being made. 
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Supt. G.: What I want to know is: Why, 
if they had this initiative, they [the men 
in the plant] never got their production up 
to this point. Why are they now doing 
390, and why weren’t they doing it before? 

Supt. A.: They’re using better materials 
now? 

Supt. B.: The plant manager got them 
together and told them it’s up to them to 
do a better job. He got the whole group 
together. It seems to be that simple. 


Leader: Does that meet your point, Supt. 
G.? 


Supt. G.: No, hell, no. I want to know 
why the men have to have someone needle 
them to get up further. 

Leader: I see. If they had enough initia- 
tive they could do this on their own? 

Supt. G.: That’s right. 

Supt. E.: I was on production once in 
my life. You had to get all the group to- 
gether, not just an individual member, be- 
cause if you sort of went up across the 
grain of what the other guy’s production 
record was for the group, they’d call you 
a son of a gun, and they’d really let you 
have it. 

Supt. G.: Now, I think we’re getting at it. 

Supt. C.: If we had the men individually, 
this campaign of ours would never have 
worked. They’d fear that one guy was try- 
ing to get the better of the other, or that 
you were trying to play both ends against 
the middle. [Discussion continues for a 
while. ] 

Leader: Then, if you will, there is group 
competition and group cooperation. The in- 
dividuals help each other, or the individuals 
can block each other. 

Foreman A.: Yeah, if you went to the 
individuals, I can see you can play one 
man against the other, and the boys wouldn’t 
like that. 

Leader: There are two factors, then, com- 
petition and group censure. 

Supt. G.: Yes, like in our plant, if one 
guy has some troubles and doesn’t get the 
rate out, another guy can increase his pro- 
duction and the average will show up 
pretty good. But, if you try to get them 
individually and pit one guy against the 
other—oh, hell, no, that would be no good, 
just no good. [The supervisors continue by 


listing other factors pertinent to the prob- 
lem.] 


Other Problems and Techniques 


When should a leader stop accepting 
suggestions? That is the next problem 
that usually arises. Some leaders take 


the first “good” suggestions received and 
try to get the group to discuss them. But 
there are disadvantages to this practice: 


a. Some members may not have 
had an opportunity to contrib- 
ute their ideas. 

A “good” suggestion may not 
be regarded as such by all the 
members. Moreover, it may 
not really be a problem area at 
all. It is totally possible that 
the members may be “testing” 
the leader by making a sugges- 
tion in order to see his reaction. 


c. Early acceptance of a suggestion 
by the leader might be inter- 
preted by the members as an in- 
dication of the kinds of prob- 
lems the leader wishes to dis- 
cuss. If this occurs, the entire 
value of the session may be lost, 
for the men may make sugges- 
tions according to their inter- 
pretation of the leader’s needs 
and not their own. 


d. The leader might be perceived 
to be “playing favorites.” 


Some equally negative reasons may be 


given for carrying,on the suggestion stage 
for too long a period: 


a. The group may begin to use this 
stage as a way to resist further 
training. One person told the 
writer: “Who wants to go the 
next step? That might get us 
to talking about our problems, 
and who the hell wants to do 
that?” 


The group may begin to feel 
restless and bored because of 
the constant similarity of the 
activity. Since the suggestion 
stage comes at an early devel- 
opmental level, it is important 
that the members feel they are 
making progress. Feelings of 
lack of success may place the 
members in a psychological fail- 
ure situation. Once this occurs, 
the session will seem negative 
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to the members. They will tend 
to give up easily and/or leave 
the sessions completely. 


c. Too many possibilities may be 
as negative as too few. Members 
may feel: “Well, they’ll never 
get to my problem, not with that 
list.” One absentee remarked: 
“Hell, with a list like we had, 
it'll probably take 10 years to 
decide which problem to dis- 
cuss. I figured I’d come back 
when they decided what they’d 
talk about.” 


Finally, there is the question that is 
always difficult to answer: “How long 


_ does it take to get enough suggestions 
_ on the table?” 


Much depends upon (a) 


) the group, (b) the leader, (c) the kinds 
| of problems involved, and (d) the over- 
_ all “climate” of the session (whether the 
) sessions are seen as being permissive or 
inhibiting) . 


: 


3 


Some groups may take as 
long as three two-hour sessions, while 
others may accomplish the same objec- 
tive in half a session. In any event, the 
leader should not be discouraged if the 
problem of defining a problem area be- 
comes almost a barrier to progress. If 
this occurs, it is a sign that the group 
has not learned the process of “give-and- 
take” and decision-making. The leader 


“may very well use this “barrier” as the 


first topic of discussion, by asking: “Why 
can’t we make up our minds about what 
are and what are not the problem areas 
in our plant?” 

At the close of this stage, the leader 
will probably find his blackboard full of 
suggestions. Many of them will over- 
lap, others will be duplicated. 

It would seem wise, at this time, for 
the leader to ask the group if they would 
mind if he took this excellent list and 
put it into a few simple categories. The 
group is usually ready to give this task 
to the leader, since the problems may 
seem far too many and too complex for 
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them to categorize and place in some 
meaningful order. 

The leader should be extremely cau- 
tious about permitting the members to 
unify the list. First, because such action 
demands considerable group decision 
and, in its early stage of development, the 
group is not usually ready for this. Sec- 
ond, the members may feel very proud 
of their suggestions and, since they do 
not have any group or “we” feeling at 
this stage, they will tend to defend their 
ideas. A battle may ensue as a result. 

The leader may close this stage by 
remarking, “The group has done an ex- 
cellent job of defining its own problems. 
We certainly have a keen group of super- 
visors.” He might also review some of 
the actual progress the group made and 
some of the barriers they overcame. 


Criticisms of the Member-Centered 
Conference 


Before closing, we would like to con- 
sider two frequent criticisms given of the 
member-centered approach. 

The first goes something like this. 
“The member-centered conference ap- 
proach is fine, but we just haven’t the 
time it takes for a group of individuals 
to learn to become an effective decision- 
making group.” 

Feelings, attitudes, and values take 
many years to form. Changing them is 
not an easy task. But if one sets his 
goal at making an effective change, then, 
it seems, one has little choice but to take 
the time required to accomplish the goal. 
Extremely busy top executives either take 
the time to cure their ulcers, or they 
carry them around with them. 

The writer knows of a company that 
gave this reason two years ago as an 
excuse for not using the kind of approach 
we have been discussing here. The com- 
pany, we might add, still has the same 
human relations problems today. The 
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traditional training course which was in- 
stituted there only made things worse, 
since it made the supervisors aware of 
how they ought to behave without help- 
ing them actually to behave in this new 
manner. The manager of this plant 
will confidentially tell me that “training 
is O.K. but it isn’t really effective. Look 
at our supervisors . . . they still have 
the same problems.” 

It seems to the writer that industrial 
educators have in some way been for- 
getting their principles in order to give 
quickie courses that are acceptable to 
top management. We need not be defen- 
sive about the fact that it takes time to 
change people. 

Moreover, if the member-centered ap- 
proach is handled correctly, it is not as 
lengthy as some suggest. In one plant 
where the member-centered conference 
was instituted (eight two-hour sessions) 
self-growth was begun and still is being 
observed.* 

The member-centered conference sets 
into operation the individual’s own moti- 
vation to become a better-adjusted indi- 
vidual. Once this human energy is set 
into motion, it continues for an extremely 
long period. This is true because people 
who experience success in changing, and 
who experience the psychological com- 
fort of being better-adjusted, continue, 
under their own motivation, to make 
better adjustments. 

The second criticism concerns the 
member-centered conference and its em- 
phasis on personality. Many people have 
felt that we are recommending a deep 
therapy. One training director stated 
this in the following manner: “Industry 
cannot worry about the supervisor’s per- 
sonality. We do not have the time. Our 
task is to train him as a supervisor. We 
develop supervisors, not people.” 

It is very difficult for the writer to see 


*Two years have now passed. 
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how one could train supervisors (in 
human relations) without affecting their 
personality. It seems to us that those 
who believe they are doing effective 
human relations, without changing the 
people they are training, are blind to the 
facts. If, for example, a supervisor’s 
leadership pattern is domineering, it is 
best that some change be instituted. This 
change would be for the supervisor’s 
own benefit, as well as for his sub- 
ordinates’ and the company’s. Such a 
change need not, and should not, be deep 
therapy. It is our firm conviction that 
human relations problems such as this 
can be alleviated only if people could be 
helped to acquire a little more insight 
into themselves and others. 


Conclusion 


In closing, let us emphasize that we 
do not feel something completely new is 
being introduced. The change, if there 
is one, is in the emphasis we are placing 
on the role of the leader and the role of 
the members of the group. 

The primary difference is that the 
leader does not attempt to use any tech- 
nique which might solve a problem 
which the group members have created. 
The leader attempts to keep the process 
of growth in the hands of the group. 

For example, if the members go off on 
a tangent, the leader permits this tem- 
porarily, but then confronts the group 
with their behavior. He suggests that 
they try to understand the why of their 
behavior (i.e., the tangent). (E.g., it may 
be a sign of their resistance to training.) 

The leader does control the conference. 
The member-centered conference is not 
based on the laissez faire “liberal educa- 
tion” so popular a few years ago. It is 
true that the members are “left alone” 
to grow as individuals and as a group. 
The difference lies in the kinds of control 
exercised. The traditional leader might 
well prevent negative feelings from being 
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expressed; the member-centered leader 
will encourage the people to express 
these feelings. The member-centered 
leader, as we have already seen, takes 
such roles as supporter, counselor, in- 
vestigator, summarizer, and instigator or 
confronter. These roles definitely con- 


trol the conference in certain ways. But, 
the emphasis on the control lies in the 
leader always doing his best to help the 
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group members face up to their problems. 
The leader does not gloss over any 
problems by “face-saving” techniques. 

All of us are psychologically and 
socially incomplete individuals. We be- 
come organized, adjusted individuals 
through every-day human interaction 
with others. The member-centered con- 
ference finds its strength in this human- 
relations axiom. 


“We also think there should be an escalator clause to meet any cost-of-living increase that may 
result from the granting of our wage demands.” 


Reproduced by permission 
Copr. 1951 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 








Personnel Practices and 
Communications in 41 Industrial 
Research Laboratories 


DAVID BENDEL HERTZ and ALBERT H. RUBENSTEIN* 


Industrial research plays an increasingly vital role in our economy, and it is there- 


fore important that the personnel and communications problems affecting research 
workers be analyzed and understood. Based upon the findings of a recent survey 


of industrial research organizations, this article discusses personnel practices regards 


ing recruitment, selection, training, and promotion as well as prevailing methods of 


communication. 


AT THE SECOND Annual Conference on 
Industrial Research, which was sponsored 
by Columbia University’s Department of 
Industrial Engineering, and which em- 
phasized Personnel and Communications 
in Research, conferees were surveyed on 
their personnel practices and _ their 
methods of organizing research work. 
Of the 59 industrial and fou govern- 
ment organizations represented, 41 com- 
panies completed the questionnaire. This 
is a report of some of the data yielded by 
the analysis. 

None of the replies have been “aver- 
aged”; rather than calculating statistics 
to represent typical practices, the authors 
have constructed frequency distributions 
where feasible. These data do not purport 
to reflect general industrial research prac- 
tice, since the sample was not constructed 
by the investigators, but was a matter of 
self-selection by the firms attending the 
conference. 


The participating organizations repre 
sent approximately 2 per cent of the num- 
ber of industrial research organizations 
in this country, but they employ 10 per 
cent of the professional workers currently 
engaged in industrial research. The at- 
tendees included four vice-presidents of 
research, 33 directors and managers, 15 
assistant directors and managers, and 16 
other research administrators. 

The latter sections of the analysis, cov- 
ering coordination and communication, 
represent the initial stages of a project 
currently under way in the Department of 
Industrial Engineering at Columbia, 
aimed at investigating the nature and 
practice of group or team research as ap- 
plied to the solution of industrial re- 
search problems. 

The 41 research organizations whose 
representatives returned the question- 
naire are connected with companies which 
range in size from 100 to over 20,000 


* Dr. Hertz is Assistant Professor of Industrial Engineering at Columbia and Director of the Annual 
Conference on Industrial Research. He is the author of Theory and Practice of Industrial 
Research (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1950). Mr. Rubenstein is Research Associate in Indus- 
trial Engineering at Columbia and Assistant Director of the Annual Conference on Industrial 


Research. 
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employees. The breakdown is as follows: 


No. of Employees No. of Companies 


1- 2,000 1 

2,001- 4,000 
4,001- 6,000 
6,001- 8,000 
8,001-10,000 
10,001-20,000 
over 20,000 

The products manufactured by these 

companies ranged from meat, textiles, 

and beverages to industrial chemicals, 


glass, and naval ordnance. 
Personnel Characteristics: These 41 
} research organizations might be grouped 
‘into two classifications according to total 
} number of research people. 








Smaller Research Organizations 


No. of No. of 


Research People Companies 


1- 20 
21- 40 
41- 60 
61- 80 
81-100 





Larger Research Organizations 
No. of No. of 


Research People Companies 


101- 150 
151- 200 
201- 400 
401- 600 
601-1,000 
Over 1,000 





| Their professional research workers in- 
tluded chemists, biologists, physicists, 
geologists, mathematicians, doctors, metal- 
lurgists, mineralogists, statisticians, phar- 
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macologists, an archeologist, a dentist, a 
zoologist, and eight kinds of engineers. 
More than half of these laboratories must 
coordinate the activities of six or more 
different types of engineers and scientists. 
Most of the organizations differentiate 
between professional workers and non- 
professionals on the basis of formal edu- 
cation—i.e., they specify at least a bache- 
lor’s degree. 
Other differentiating criteria mentioned 
include: 
Method of payment 
hourly) 
Research function (problem level) 
Privileges and position in the or- 
ganization. 


The ratio of professional workers to 
non-professionals on the research staff 
does not appear to differ significantly 
between the smaller and the larger re- 
search units. One smaller unit reported 
a ratio of 5.3, but the highest ratio re- 
ported by a larger unit was 3.62 (Fig. 1). 

The number of projects currently being 
worked on per professional worker 
ranged from .1 to 4.6 with no consid- 
erable difference between smaller and 


larger labs (Fig. 2). 


(salary vs. 


Selection and Training of 
Research Workers 


The most commonly used sources of 
professional research workers are college 
placement bureaus or departments, with 
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professional society meetings and ads 
close behind. However, the first source 


is used far more frequently than any of 
the others. The breakdown is as follows: 


Number of Firms Using Each Source 





College Placement Bureaus or Depart- 
ments 37 


Professional Societies and Meetings 31 
Advertisements 5 30 
Personal Contacts by Applicants ................. 18 
Reserve of Applicants 17 
Agencies 4 














Most of the research organizations 
hired at least one new professional work- 
er for every ten professionals already on 
the staff during 1950. 

By June, 1951 they have hired, per- 
centage-wise, about as many professionals 
as they did in all of 1950, and they hope 
to hire an additional equal number by 
the end of the year. 

Almost all of the firms have had diffi- 
culty in obtaining professional personnel. 
The most acute shortages appeared to be 
in chemists (12 cases), chemical engi- 
neers (10 cases), mechanical engineers 
(10), other engineers (15). 

Others were having trouble finding 
physicists, mathematicians, physical 
chemists and a market analyst. 

The most common procedures regularly 
used in selection are several interviews 
and reference checks. Only one-fourth 
of the organizations use written tests. 
The breakdown is as follows: 


Sel 3.0 Over 3 


NUMBER OF PROJECTS PER PROFESSIONAL WORKER 


Several Interviews ........ 
Reference Check. ....... 
Written Tests ............ 
Trial Periods 

Single Interview .......... 
UE TN Sriiecene 
Work Sample 


Among the few who use written tests, 
the most popular are: technical tests (5 
cases), aptitude (5), intelligence (4), 
personality (3), and Bell, Kuder, Won- 
derlic and Klein. 

The tests are most often administered 
by the personnel department (four out of 
10 cases). 

Two-thirds of the organizations require 
at least 10 months of service before pro- 
fessional workers become eligible for 
promotion. 

Less than one-third are bound by 
seniority in promotion. 

Promotional jumps of more than one 
level are not common, and only six (out 
of 39) firms reported more than one or 
two cases of such advances in the past 
year. 

Administrative positions are most fre- 
quently filled by professional workers 
from within the organization. Only three 
firms reported that this was rarely done. 


Communication 


Almost half of the research organiza- 
tions reporting (18) have all their facili- 
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ties located in one place; 23 have facili- 
ties in several locations. 

Most of the firms (29) are doing less 
than 10% “classified” work; seven are 
doing from 11 to 50 per cent “classified” 
work; five are doing from 51 to 100 per 
cent “classified” work. 

These two factors probably have a con- 
siderable effect on the nature and in- 

nsity of both internal and external com- 

unication carried on by a research or- 
nization. 


ternal Communication 


The channels most commonly used by 
earch staff members to communicate 
ith other members of the staff not in 
@ same room are: personal visits, con- 
ences, telephone, and written memos— 
of which are used by almost all the 
orting organizations. Only seven units 
orted using inter-com systems be- 
een labs. 
“With regard to frequency of use, how- 
e¥er, personal visits dominate the other 
hods of communication in the ma- 
jority of companies. In a few companies 
pérsonal visits on all levels appear to be 


Ba almost exclusively. 
Telephone communication is the next 


most frequently used method, with con- 
fefences at all levels not far behind. 

‘The use of written memos does not ap- 

pear to be very common, and of those 
who use them frequently (about one-third 
of the organizations reporting) they are 
more frequently used on the higher levels. 
The two communications problems en- 
countered most frequently by these re- 
search organizations are: 

1. Inadequate distribution of the written 
memo. 

2. Reluctance to have upward communica- 
tion even though channels are provided 
for such transfer of information. 

Other problems frequently mentioned 

are: 
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. Inability to write and understand written 
memos. 


. Inadequate flow because of geographical 
reasons. 


. Delays in transfer and response. 


. A general reluctance to communicate in 
any direction, but especially on the same 
level of operation. 


. Lack of defined channels. 


6. Poor communications between lab and 
outside functions. 


7. No follow-up provided and difficulty in 
storing information. 


More than 40 per cent of the firms sent 
at least half of their professional staff 
members to professional meetings and 
conferences during the past year. 

Thirty-six out of 39 research organiza- 
tions had visitors from other research 
organizations during the past twelve 
months. About half of them sent their 
professional people to visit other labs in 
the same period. 

The same number utilize their research 
staffs for intra-industry participation on 
panels and committees. 

Writing technical bulletins is a practice 
of the research people of almost three- 
quarters of the companies, and 14 out of 
38 report that their professional research 
workers teach technical courses. 

Three-quarters of these companies 
utilize their research staffs to address 
public audiences, and about the same 
number follow the policy of advising 
their advertising departments through 
the research staff. 


Conclusion 


The data above, while certainly not 
representative of all of American in- 
dustry, is indicative of the type of in- 
formation which must be obtained if the 
personnel aspects of research are to be 
understood. It should be clear that the 


individual research worker must be 
treated as a productive unit whose talents 
are not to be wasted without serious 
effects on our national economy. 

Those who deal with research person- 





nel must constantly be on the alert to 
improve the methods used to assist them, 
to keep them informed, to direct them, 
and to coordinate their activities. The 
scarcity of creative talent is emphasized 
in the tables shown above; the problems 
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of communication in the laboratory as 
brought out call for study and analysis. 
Finally, an atmosphere of intellectual se- 
curity must be created by management if 
maximum efforts are to be exerted by all 
those concerned in research activity. 


Industry Practice in Training 
Technical Personnel 


H. G. VESPER AND D. H. ETZLER 
California Research Corporation 


The results of a survey sponsored last year by the Industrial Research Institute 
indicate that surprisingly few companies have formal training programs for their 


technical personnel, but the majority do provide for systematic orientation of new 


employees and then train them on the job. 


This article, which is based on an address 


before the American Petroleum Institute, details the results of the survey and should 
prove valuable to management in the analysis of training needs. 


INDUSTRIAL PRACTICE in training techni- 
cal personnel is a subject of widespread 
interest, and has become the object of 
special consideration by several organiza- 
tions. One of these is the Industrial Re- 
search Institute, Inc., and the authors are 
indebted to that group for permission 
to use recent data from its files as the 
principal basis for this paper. The Indus- 
trial Research Institute was founded in 
1938 under the auspices of the National 
Research Council as a forum for coopera- 
tive study and discussion of the common 
problems of industrial research organiza- 


tions. Since many of these problems re- 
late to personnel, special attention is 
given this subject through a Committee 
on Education, Selection, Training and 
Rating of Research Personnel. Last year, 
under the chairmanship of one of the 
authors, this committee conducted a sur- 
vey (1)* among the Institute’s member 
companies, representing about 20 differ- 
ent industries, to determine what their 
practices are in training research per- 
sonnel. The objective was to provide the 


* Numerals refer to references listed at the end of 
this article. 
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management of these companies with 
some facts to aid them in analyzing and 
meeting their employee training needs. 
Eighty-seven members (including seven 
representatives of the petroleum indus- 
try), responded to the committee’s ques- 
tionnaire, thus giving a very good indus- 
trial cross section. 
The information obtained was found 
to give an excellent indication of what 
ese companies are doing in the way of 
raining not only research personnel, but 
perating and sales technical employees 
s well. Since details of the Industrial 
esearch Institute survey have not pre- 
iously been published, it is hoped that 
is presentation will serve a useful pur- 
ose by bringing to industry informa- 
ion which it should find of distinct inte- 
t and value. 
The Institute survey in some aspects 
arallels the extensive study of refinery 
aining practices conducted during 1948 
y the University of Texas under the 
uspices of the Committee on Training 
in Refining of the American Petroleum 
. 
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Institute (2,3,4). There are some in- 
teresting similarities in the findings of 
the two surveys, and these will be 
pointed out wherever appropriate. 


Results of Industrial Research 
Institute Survey 


The survey questionnaire was de- 
signed to obtain information on two 
main subjects: first, practices relating 
to use of formal training programs, and 
second, specific training techniques used 
to supplement or in lieu of formally or- 
ganized plans. Although the questions 
were worded so as to encourage more 
than simple “yes” or “no” answers, the 
replies varied from this minimum to 
detailed statements, augmented by ap- 
pended descriptive booklets, and indi- 
cated, as would be expected, a wide — 
diversity of ways and degrees of ac- 
complishing employee training. This 
variety made it very difficult to draw 
simple, clean-cut, statistical conclusions, 
and summarization of the survey was 
therefore achieved by grading the replies 
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into broad groups. The principal results 
are presented graphically in Figs. 1 and 
2, which show in terms of per cent on 
a simplified “yes” and “no” basis the 
extent to which the participating Indus- 
trial Research Institute members use 
various recognized types of training. 


Extent of Formal In-Company Training 


One of the main questions asked was, 
“Do you have a formal training pro- 
gram and, if so, what does it include?” 
It is surprising to note from Fig. 1 that 
only 20 per cent of those replying 
answered in the affirmative. Of the 
replies included in this 20 per cent, only 
about half described what could 
definitely be termed a complete pro- 
gram, the remainder being borderline. 
The more fully developed programs 
range in duration from several weeks 
to two years; and, as would be expected, 
those in the latter group are very 
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thorough, highly organized and inte- 
grated plans, which might be considered 
a specialized industrial counterpart of 
postgraduate university training. The 
general opjectives of such instruction in 
industry were effectively summarized by 
one company as follows: 

(1) To give the college graduate an under- 

standing of the company, its products and 

operations. (2) To show the student how 


his college training will be applied to in- 


dustry. (3) To help each man find the 


type of work for which he is best fitted; the 

right man in the right job is of permanent 

benefit to both the individual and the com- 
pany. 

Roughly comparable with the above 
result for a cross-section of the country’s 
industry is the finding of the 1948 API- 
sponsored survey that in about 44 per 
cent of the 144 refineries studied “some 
form of training is offered for technical 
and professional personnel.” It may be 
safely assumed that the percentage em- 
ploying formal programs is substantially 
less. This is borne out in H. D. Kolb’s 
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(2) report on the API study, from which 
the following is a quotation: “What is 
apparent from this survey may surprise 
many who have perhaps taken for 
granted the idea that training is in an 
advanced stage of development in the 
refining industry. In the smaller refin- 
eries, for example, many plants have no 
formal training programs at all. Many 
a plant which has provided means to 
train supervisors, or mechanical person- 
nel, has no organized method of training 
operators, engineers, or clerks.” 

In view of the unexpected fact that 
relatively few companies can boast for- 
mal or organized training programs, the 
question arises, “To what extent is this 
obvious void filled by various other 
types of training?” The Industrial Re- 


search Institute questionnaire sought to 
answer this by determining what use, if 
any, is made of nine different training 
methods, including the furnishing to 


employees of some form of academic edu- 
cational assistance. 

All new employees in any organization 
must be put through some form of in- 
doctrination procedure, but its imple- 
mentation will vary greatly with different 
industries and companies. It is to be 
expected that in large companies indoc- 
trination would usually be more exten- 
sive and more formal or organized than 
in small firms and that technical and 
other professional personnel would be 
given broader orientation than non-pro- 
fessional people. The answers to the 
Industrial Research Institute question- 
naire verified this expected difference in 
approach, 40 per cent indicating use of 
a regular indoctrination procedure, 37 
per cent replying that they accomplish 
orientation through brief, informal 
means, and 23 per cent implying that 
they do not go beyond the very mini- 
mum introductory instruction required 
to get a new employee started. Nearly 
all of the formal training programs pre- 
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viously mentioned are designed pri- 
marily for new employees and include 
indoctrination. (All seven of the petro- 
leum companies that participated in the 
study have some kind of planned induc- 
tion procedure.) 


On-the-Job Training 


Among the 77 per cent of affirmative 
replies on indoctrination training, tech- 
niques vary from having the new man’s 
supervisor informally teach him “the 
ropes” to several months of scheduled 
“getting acquainted” activities: that may 
include lectures, movies, plant tours, 
conferences, and printed handbooks or 
other reference material. In the API 
study it was found for refinery employee 
training as a whole that “except for fire 
and safety training, induction and orien- 
tation training is the most prevalent of 
all types,” 63 per cent of the participat- 
ing refineries reporting “some training 
in induction and orientation.” 

While indoctrination programs are 
used to train new men, on-the-job train- 
ing and the other methods next to be 
considered are applicable to both new 
and experienced employees. “Learning 
by doing,” or on-the-job training, is so 
practical a form of instruction for in- 
dustry and so fundamental to employee 
development that it was somewhat sur- 
prising to find only a 77 per cent affir- 
mative response on this type of training. 
The degree of use indicated among these 
replies varies from the training an em- 
ployee receives informally from his 
supervisor and other experienced associ- 
ates to systematic plans for moving a 
man through a series of job assignments 
that will thoroughly prepare him for a 
particular position or type of work. On- 
the-job training is the principal method 
employed where there is no formal pro- 
gram. It is particularly interesting to 
note that the findings on this subject for 





a cross-section of industry are in very 
good agreement with observations made 
in the API-sponsored survey. Dr. James 
R. D. Eddy (4), in an initial report on 
the API study, stated that “in the plants 
that have developed extensive training 
programs, the trend is definitely toward 
on-the-job training; 80 to 90 per cent of 
all training is by actually doing the job.” 


Job Rotation 


Job rotation, like on-the-job training, 
is practiced in a wide variety of ways 
and degrees; but only 20 per cent of 
the Industrial Research Institute replies 
indicated appreciable use of this well- 
recognized training measure. Another 
27 per cent use it in a limited way, and 
53 per cent do not use it at all. Owing 
to the fact that technical positions in 
many cases require a very high degree 
of specialization, job rotation is prob- 
ably not so practical as might be the 
case with less highly trained personnel. 
However, we would judge from experi- 
ence in our own company that planned 
rotation, whenever feasible, is a very 
beneficial :procedure for both employee 
and employer. The extent of use of this 
technique in the petroleum industry 
sample was found to follow the general 
average; and this is in good agreement 
with the API study, which indicated that 
about 44 per cent of a group of 57 
large and medium-sized refineries employ 
planned job rotation under special super- 
vision in training inexperienced profes- 
sional men. 


Formal Classroom Work 


Formal classroom work is not a com- 
mon industrial technical training prac- 
tice as is shown by the fact that 76 per 
cent of the survey participants do not 
use it at all (Fig. 2). This type of in- 
struction, where used, is generally part 
of a formal program and can thus be 
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expected to occur most frequently in 
large organizations. In the API survey 
in 1948, comparable results were found; 
“advanced study seminars” for experi- 
enced professional men were reported by 
about 21 per cent of the large and 
medium capacity refineries. The per- 
centage was found to be considerably 
lower for inexperienced professional per- 
sonnel, and among small refineries the 
method was not reported at all. 


Special Training Courses 


We come next to the use of special 
training courses to meet specific needs, 
which, according to widespread and quite 
emphatic opinion among industrial man- 
agement people, are frequently the re- 
sult of deficiencies in the training pro- 
vided by colleges and universities for 
their graduates who enter industry. In 
view of this feeling, it is somewhat sur- 
prising to find, as shown in Fig. 2, that 
63 per cent of the surveyed companies 
do not give any special courses to fill 
the gaps that industry often finds and 
complains about. 


Non-Technical Training Needs 


These gaps bear further comment. The 
specific deficiencies in technical training 
most frequently mentioned are in non- 
technical fields, such as oral and written 
self-expression, general economics, and 
safety-consciousness. Insufficient training 
of a more general nature often results 
when the technical student is drilled too 
much in facts and not enough in funda- 
mental principles and how to apply them 
logically and efficiently. We can testify 
from experience in our own company to 
the existence of all these deficiencies and 
to the value of special courses we have 
given—for example, in public speaking 
and in report writing—to improve the 
over-all caliber of our technical staff. 
The very important subject of safety 
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seems to be almost totally neglected in 
the academic training of men destined 
for industrial technical careers. As a 
result, industry has to do the complete 
job of developing an adequate safety- 
conscious attitude in its newly employed 
college graduates. 

The technical student is too often 
guided in a disconnected sort of way 
through the technical courses in his field 
of interest without over-all coordination 
to evaluate the adequacy of his total 
training in relation to his probable post- 
graduate career. As far as industry is 
concerned, we feel the best job the uni- 
versity can do is to turn out technical 
men well grounded in the fundamentals of 
their chosen field and in their ability to 
apply these fundamentals to new facts 
and conditions. At the same time, these 
men should be able to express them- 

lves effectively, both orally and in 

riting, should know something of the 
asis for our economic system, and 
hould have sufficient social conscious- 
ess to be able to get along with other 
People, particularly types to which they 
ay not be accustomed. We believe this 
ore basic and general sort of training 
distinctly preferable from the long- 
nge industrial standpoint although it 
plies, of course, the need for follow- 
through a well-planned training course 
industry to relate the university gradu- 
ate’s basic training to the facts and con- 
ditions of his future industrial environ- 
ment. This serves simply to emphasize 
further the importance of the subject 
matter under discussion in this paper. 


Use of Staff and Outside Lecturers 


Going on to other industry practices 
in training technical personnel, we find 
that use of lectures by the company’s 
own professional staff was indicated in 
70 per cent of the replies to the Indus- 
trial Research Institute questionnaire. 
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This included 14 per cent who follow 
the practice at least occasionally. Con- 
siderably less use is made of lectures by 
visiting professors or other “outside” 
technical people, only 48 per cent of 
the participating companies reporting 
that they employ this method. In the 
API-sponsored study, training of pro- 
fessional employees by staff lecturers was 
found to vary from around 60 per cent 
for inexperienced personnel in large re- 
fineries to 10 per cent for experienced 
men in small plants. In the same survey, 
use of outside lecturers for training ex- 
perienced professional employees ranged 
from: 30 per cent among large refineries 
to 10 per cent among the small ones; 
the percentages were lower with respect 
to inexperienced professional people. 
These various figures appear reasonable 
in relation to one another, since it is to 
be expected that an operating group 
would offer less opportunity to profit 
from these two types of training than 
would a research organization; also, the 
smaller companies would probably find 
it more difficult and, at the same time, 
less useful to provide special lecturers. 
As an example of the visiting pro- 
fessor idea, we might cite our program 
at California Research. Each year since 
1947, we have invited a number of emi- 
nent university scientists or engineers to 
visit our laboratories for periods of one 
to four days to lecture to and talk with 
our technical men. The objective is to 
help keep our staff technically “sharp” 
by bringing to them the latest thinking 
of leaders in the various scientific and 
engineering fields related to our work. 
While it is difficult, as with most types 
of training, to evaluate the results of 
this program, the reception by our staff 
has been excellent; and we feel that it is 
well worth while. We hope that through 
this medium, in addition to the benefits 
our staff derives, the academic people 
take back with them.a better understand- 





ing of industry’s problems and an in- 
creased incentive to work toward a broad- 
er educational approach for technical 
graduates going into industrial careers. 


Conferences 


The last type of training aid shown 
in Fig. 2 is conferences. These are com- 
monly used as a medium for imparting 
or exchanging information, and only 13 
per cent of the survey replies indicated 
no use of some type of planned confer- 
ence for employee training purposes. 
Fifty-three per cent of the companies 
said they use both technical and non- 
technical conferences, 32 per cent make 
use of technical conferences only, and 
2 per cent have non-technical conferences 
only. Supervisory training is the most 
usual subject of non-technical confer- 
ences. The technical type vary from 
occasional meetings on specific technical 


problems to scheduled weekly meetings 
in which all professional personnel par- 
ticipate by reporting on and discussing 
technical projects or other subjects. 


Assistance in Academic Education 


In addition to the types of training 
discussed in the foregoing review, the 
Industrial Research Institute question- 
naire included a section on academic 
educational assistance to employees. This 
form of training does not play a promi- 
nent role in industry, probably because 
most variations of it involve either in- 
terruption in a man’s productive work 
and in his pay or a drain on his energies 
that competes with his job output. The 
results are likely to have some unsatis- 
factory features from both the employee’s 
and the employer’s standpoint. Of the 
many facets of this subject, those dis- 
cussed in the following paragraphs were 
the more interesting of those covered. 

About half of the companies surveyed 
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reported affirmatively on each of the fol- 
lowing three practices: (1) refund some 
portion or all of the cost of part-time 
academic training; (2) permit use of 
industrial research for Master’s or Doc- 
tor’s thesis credit; (3) permit use of 
company facilities for graduate degree 
research. With respect to item (1), 37 
per cent of the replies indicated this is 
done for all employees, while 17 per 
cent stated that it is limited to technical 
employees. 

Another form of academic educational 
assistance is the granting of leaves for 
graduate work, which is done to some 
extent by 67 per cent of the participating 
Industrial Research Institute members. 
Five per cent grant leaves with pay, and 
37 per cent grant them without pay; an 
additional 25 per cent who grant them 
either did not specify regarding pay or 
stated that this depends on the circum- 
stances. 


The employment of college students on 
a part-time or temporary (e.g., sum- 
mer) basis can, in a way, be looked upon 
as academic educational assistance, par- 
ticularly if the student is employed by 
the same company upon graduation. 
This is a common practice, 80 per cent 
of the survey replies being in the affirma- 
tive; and it is considered a very worth- 
while procedure by those who follow it. 
We do this regularly in our company 
during the summer months, and so does 
our parent company,” particularly in re- 
fining and producing operations. It is 
an excellent way of helping students, 
through close contact with their possible 
future working environment, to detect in 
advance of graduation the aspects of 
their college training that may need 
bolstering. At the same time, the em- 
ployer has a fine opportunity to appraise 
the student with respect to potentialities 
for later regular employment. 


* Standard Oil Company of California. 
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Some Representative Comments 


This completes our review of the 
specific subjects to which the Industrial 
Research Institute questionnaire was di- 
rected. A number of interesting supple- 
mentary comments were submitted by 
participants in the survey, and several 
of these are quoted here as being repre- 
sentative summaries of the average com- 
pany’s training policy and practice. 

It is our feeling that on-the-job training 
by supervisors and job rotation produce best 


results from both the employee’s standpoint 
and from ours. 


Besides job rotation we always attempt to 
assign workers soon after employment to 
odd jobs that give them an opportunity ac- 
tually to work in various parts of the manu- 
facturing plants and laboratories. If no suit- 
able jobs show up normally, we may make 
up short projects for the primary purpose 
of better acquainting new employees with 
some phases of actual plant operations and 
with plant personnel. 


The number of employees hired at one 
time is not large enough to warrant main- 
taining an extensive training procedure. We 
are, however, cognizant of the importance 
of getting new employees off to a good start 
and are attempting to set up an improved 
on-the-job training program. 


General Observations on Survey Results 


The foregoing review is presented as 
a factual, rather detailed picture of where 
industry stands with respect to the type 
and degree of training it is providing for 
a representative sample of its technical 
personnel. The varied data comprising 
this picture were analyzed in an effort 
to pick out correlations among the ques- 
tionnaire replies with respect to factors 
such as size of company and type of 
industry. It was impossible to detect 
any definite relationships, but some gen- 
eral trends were noted. One is that the 
larger organizations have developed 
planned employee training to a greater 
degree and are using it more extensively 
than are the smaller groups. This was 
observed also in the API-sponsored sur- 
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vey in 1948 and is probably due to such 
factors as complexity of operating a large 
enterprise, expense of setting up special 
procedures in a small company, the more 
common small company practice of hir- 
ing experienced personnel, and greater 
ease and frequency of personal contact 
in small plants between experienced and 
inexperienced personnel. 

No consistently significant trends were 
noted as to type of industry, although 
indications pointed to especially well-or- 
ganized training plans among the larger 
representatives of the communications 
and electrical equipment companies. Sales 
and operations seem to share heavily as 
eventual beneficiaries of technical em- 
ployee training. Among different cate- 
gories of technical personnel, engineers 
evidently receive more training attention 
than chemists and other scientists. It is 
not clear whether this is because the 
engineers need it or because they deserve 
it. 

Responsibility for originating and 
carrying out training programs in many 
instances rests with the company’s per- 
sonnel department; in other cases, the 
department immediately concerned with 
the training provides its own program. 

Perhaps most significant of all, the 
survey response showed an acute and 
widespread consciousness of the need 
for more attention to technical employee 
training and of its potential benefits. 
There seems to be a common and sincere 
desire to tackle the problem, and ap- 
proaches are being made from many 
different angles. Relatively few of these 
efforts are as yet organized into well- 
planned general attacks. No single train- 
ing pattern, however, will fit the majority 
of cases; each organization must seek 
its own best answer to its training re- 
quirements. Indications are strong that 
such answers are being sought and 
reached with significantly increasing fre- 
quency and rapidity as industry grows 





more complex and more dependent upon 
scientists and engineers. 


Summary 


The study herein reported of a cross- 
section of industry confirms in general 
what the API found among petroleum 
refineries in its 1948 survey—that the 
training of technical employees is far 
from highly developed. Most training is 
accomplished on the job; it is conducted 
in a wide variety of ways and degrees 
and is augmented by many different 
and specific supplementary training pro- 
cedures. 
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A review such as this serves to bring 
into focus the large area left to be ex- 
plored and developed in the training 
field. This is particularly pertinent at 
this time when we are entering into a 
period of restricted technical manpower 
availability, combined with an_ ever- 
growing need for more production and 
its consequent greater requirement for 
technical assistance. It is hoped that the 
information presented will be of value 
in stimulating further attention to a sub- 
ject that can be vitally important in main- 
taining our manpower at peak effective- 
ness to help meet the challenges facing 
industry in the days and years ahead. 
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New Upward Trend in Injury-Frequency Rate 


A surveEY of 12,000 manufacturing establishments has revealed that the frequency 
rate of injuries in the United States swung upward in 1950, a reversal of the down- 


ward trend in evidence for three years, according to a recent report by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 


In a series of charts accompanying this report, injury rates are compared with 
other specified statistical measures for the years 1949 and 1950. Longer working 
hours and increasing employment are indicated in the analysis as factors contributing 
heavily to rising injury-frequency rates. Copies of the report, entitled Injury-Frequency 
Rates in Manufacturing, 1949-50, A Graphic Analysis, are available at no charge 


from the New York Regional Office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 341 Ninth 
Avenue, New York 1, New York. 











A Model Personnel Policy: 


The United States Atomic Energy Commission 


Eprtor’s Note: From the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission have come policies and 
procedures which serve as notable examples of good management practice, deserving 
of the attention of the business community. Thus sound management has imple- 
mented the work of the physical scientists in an enterprise whose effective operation 


is of national, and even worldwide, concern. 


The personnel policy of the Com- 


mission exemplifies the quality of its management and, because of its merits as a 
guide for meeting work goals of critical importance, it has been reproduced here 


in full with an excerpt from its Foreword. 


Foreword 

- « . THE BASIC PERSONNEL policies which 
are set forth here constitute the broad 
framework within which our manage- 
ment job will be performed. In their 
application due consideration will be 
given to the requirements of national 
security, but “secrecy” must not be al- 
lowed to become a cover for bad man- 
agement practice. 


The policies have been formulated 
through the participation of the em- 
ployees and staff officials throughout the 
organization; giving reflection to their 
views and indicating acceptance of the 
underlying principles involved. A sound 
basis has been thereby provided for the 
kind of personnel job that is essential 
to the effective and economical accom- 
plishment of the work goals of the 
agency. 


Organization, Supervision and 
Communication 

The General Manager and all other 
employees who direct the work of others 
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will assure that those under their super- 
vision know their jobs, to whom each 
is responsible, the authority that goes 
with their jobs, the relationships of their 
jobs to other jobs in the organization, 
and the channels of communication. Each 
major geographical area will so organize 
its activities as to provide continuing 
leadership, guidance, and assistance to 
supervisors and employees in achieving 
proper application of the principles set 
forth in this policy. 

The structure of the organization will 
be the result of careful planning designed 
to meet specific program needs, and to 
permit independent action to be taken 
within the limitations of established poli- 
cies and the minimum of uniform stand- 
ards and procedures essential for effective 
operation. The desirability for freedom 
and informality in staff communications 
and working relationships at and between 
all organizational levels is emphasized; 
always recognizing, however, the single 
line of authority necessary in taking of- 
ficial action, 





The Commission feels strongly that 
certain sound organization practices such 
as the following are too often forgotten, 
and therefore they are set forth below 
as part of this policy. 


1. Assignment of responsibility will carry 
with it commensurate delegation of au- 
thority. 

_2. Any change in duties and responsibili- 
ties of a position or a group of positions 
will be preceded by a definite understand- 
ing on the part of all concerned. 

3. An employee will not be required to 
report directly to more than one supervisor. 

4. Instructions and directions relating to 
work essignments will be communicated to 
him, only through, or with the agreement of, 
the immediate supervisor. 

5. Changes in an employee’s work assign- 
ment or employment status will be com- 
municated to him, after proper approvals, 
only by his immediate supervisor. 


Employee Participation 


The widest practicable opportunity 


will be afforded to employees for con- 
sultation and explanation in the formula- 
tion and development of policies affect- 
ing their employment status, working 
conditions, and productivity. This op- 
portunity will be effected through posi- 
tive encouragement of a free exchange 
between supervisory and supervised em- 
ployees of points of view and ideas in 
their daily work together and in regular 
departmental staff meetings, supervisory 
conferences, conferences of management 
and employee representatives, and other 
effective means. 

Employees are urged to avail them- 
selves of these opportunities for par- 
ticipation. Employees have the right to 
join or refrain from joining employees’ 
organizations of their own choosing with- 
out coercion or fear of discrimination. 
This right, of course, must be exercised 
in a manner which is consistent with ap- 
plicable law and the security responsi- 
bilities of the Commission. 

It is recognized that employee or- 
ganizations can make a positive contri- 
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bution in furthering the atomic energy 
program. Accordingly, the participation 
of employee organizations in the program 
is welcomed. The promotion of sound 
employee-management relations is a mu- 
tual concern and benefits employees and 
the Commission alike. 


Performance Review 


Formal periodic review of the per- 
formance and capabilities of employees 
will be made against realistic and under- 
stood performance standards to deter- 
mine any merited recognition, need for 
their further development, or change in 
job status. Each supervisor will record 
and use current information on the ex- 
perience, qualifications, and performance 
of each individual under his direction as 
a basis of planning for the training and 
further development of such employees 
or other appropriate personnel action. 
Each supervisor will discuss any evalua- 
tion and the basis for it with the em- 
ployee affected to develop mutual undef- 
standing. 


Training 


Consistent with definite needs which 
arise or are anticipated, employees will 
be provided with opportunity to improve 
their knowledges, skills, or attitudes 
order to enable them to perform the tasks 
assigned to them in the best known 
ways and to prepare for advancement. 
This will include programs for orienta- 
tion and induction before assignment of 
work, training on the job, upgrading and 
understudy programs, and training in 
supervision and management practices. 


Non-Discrimination 


There will be no discrimination against 
an employee because of race, color, sex, 
religion, physical handicap, or national 
origin. 
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Employment 


The far-reaching significance and scope 
of the atomic energy program requires 
high standards of employment which will 
attract and maintain an adequate organi- 
zation of capable and well-qualified peo- 
ple. 

Accordingly: 


1. Adequate sources from which employees 
may be recruited will be developed and 
maintained. 


2. Each job will be filled on a merit basis 
by selecting the available individual best 
qualified in terms of the carefully deter- 
mined requirements of the particular posi- 
tion and in accordance with the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, as amended. 


3. Opportunity for transfer and promo- 
tion will be provided in order to make full 
use of demonstrated skills and abilities. 
Therefore, well-qualified employees will be 
given first consideration in filling vacancies. 


4. The appointment or promotion of in- 
dividuals or other personnel actions will be 
made without consideration of political af- 
filiation. 


Separations 


When it is necessary to reduce em- 
ployment, the selection of employees for 
retention within an appropriate geo- 
graphical area will be on the basis of 
relative qualifications for the work re- 
os to be done, and in accordance 

ith the requirements of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944, as amended, in- 
cluding veteran status, and length of 
Federal service. Reasonable notice will 
be given to employees whose services 
are to be terminated and their availability 
will be made known to other AEC offices. 
Employees notified of their planned 
separation shall have an opportunity to 
appeal such determination. 

An employee will be demoted or dis- 
charged for cause only after he has been 
given (1) a statement of the reasons 
for the proposed action, (2) an oppor- 
tunity to reply, and (3) an opportunity 
to appeal any determination to dismiss. 
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An employee may be put in suspension 
status without pay pending final deter- 
mination. 


Grievances 


Supervisory and supervised employees 
have an obligation to make every effort 
to resolve employment relations prob- 
lems as they arise. Failing prompt and 
satisfactory adjustment of any grievance, 
including those relating to separation, 
appeal may be made by employees at 
any work level to higher authority. Em- 
ployees may designate representatives of 
their own choosing to assist them in 
presentation of grievances. In presenting 
grievances employees will be free from 
any interference, restraint, or reprisal. 


Safety and Health 


Each supervisor will take the initiative 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
safe and healthful practices and work 
places for every employee under his 
supervision, and in assuring that the 
manner of performance of all operations 
will minimize personal injury and dis- 
ease and damage to equipment, materials, 
and property. Safety is an integral part 
of each job, and each employee is re- 
sponsible for the safety phase of his 
work just as much as he is for any other 
phase. 


Salaries and Wages 


Salaries and wages shall be adminis- 
tered so as to compensate employees 
equitably with due regard to the relative 
value of the positions, to provide for 
increases in pay on the same job after 
reasonable periods of satisfactory serv- 
ice, and to provide for recognition by 
increases in pay for especially meritorious 
service. 

Determination of the relative value or 





grade of positions will be based upon 
systematic analysis of the differences in 
the requirements of the positions and 
upon comparison with approved stand- 
ards. 

Salaries for positions, except those 
noted below, will be established in line 
with the pay scales of the Classification 
Act of 1949, in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Appropriation Act for 
the current fiscal year. 

Wages for laborer and mechanic posi- 
tions will be established after considera- 
tion of rates paid for similar work by 
other government and private employers 
in the appropriate geographical area. 

Certain scientific and technical posi- 
tions which the Commission finds must 
be exempted from the salary scales of 
the Classification Act of 1949 will receive 
salaries which are arrived at after con- 
sideration of the rates paid for similar 


work by other government and private 
organizations. 

The method by which the rate of pay 
for his job is determined will be ex- 
plained to each employee. 


Benefit Plans 


Employees will be granted the same 
benefits with respect to leave, workmen’s 
compensation, holidays, and retirement 
as are granted to other Federal em- 
ployees. Information on the details of 
these plans will be given to employees. 
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Conclusion 


The Atomic Energy Commission looks 
forward to the application of this policy; 
first, through the wholehearted and ef- 
fective execution of the principles of 
sound employee relations by the Com- 
mission members, the General Manager, 
and all the employees who direct the 
work of others; second, through the 
wholehearted acceptance by all employees 
of the obligations that attach to their 
employment in the atomic energy pro- 
gram; third, through the development 
of effective employee-management co- 
operation. 

Application of the principles under- 
lying this policy must be an integral 
part of the daily activities of supervisors 
at all levels and of all other employees. 
The General Manager, aided by the Di- 
rector of Organization and Personnel, 
will take such action as is appropriate 
to implement the policy, to evaluate the 
adequacy with which the policy meets 
current program needs, and to assure 
performance in accord with the policy. 

Many of the principles have been 
implemented through the development of 
more detailed policies and procedures. 
As additional experience is gained with 
the policy and principles and as the con- 
tinuous task of implementing them goes” 
forward, it is expected that employees 
will continue to make known their views. 





EMPLOYMENT IN DEPARTMENT STORES will continue to rise slowly during the 1950- 


60 decade, predicts the Bureau of Labor Stastistics. 


Most openings for new 


workers will result from turnover, rather than from the growth of the industry 
due to increases in population and income and the establishment of new outlets 


in rapidly growing suburban areas. 


These are among the major findings reported by the BLS in an illustrated 
bulletin, Employment Outlook in Department Stores (Bulletin No. 1020), avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at 20 cents per copy. 





Preparing Employees for Successful 


Retirement 
WILLIAM EXTON, JR.* 


The increasing emphasis on involuntary retirement of industrial workers at age 65 
places responsibilities on management which extend beyond the contribution of 
funds to a pension plan. One of these is the obligation to prepare workers reaching 
retirement age for a happy transition from productive employment to satisfying 
leisure. The author presents a challenging suggestion for the scientific development 
of guidance principles and techniques in solving the retirement problem of America’s 








large aging population. 


The Problem 


THROUGH ITS Social Security program, 
the Federal Government provides income 
for a large and growing segment of the 
employed population who have reached 
the age of 65. A wide variety of retire- 
ment and pension plans is provided by 
the federal, state, county, and municipal 
governments, boards of education and 
similar agencies. An even greater variety 
of retirement and pension plans is offered 
by industrial and business organizations 
and other non-public institutions. Most 
of these involve involuntary retirement. 
As a result, every year a larger number 
of previously gainfully employed indi- 
viduals are separated—often protest- 
ingly—from their accustomed productive 
activities and face unaccustomed leisure 
with more or less reduced incomes. Such 
forced transition involves serious adjust- 
ment difficulties, to which little scientific 


thought has been specifically directed. 
A responsible officer of a substantial 
company with an outstanding record of 
progressive personnel policies, recently 
stated to the author: “We are buying 
ill-will with our retirement program.” 

The changes in habits, responsibilities 
and other established conditions of life 
are major; and the individuals have 
reached that period of life when they 
are least flexible and adaptable to 
change. These and other factors con- 
tribute to bringing about situations in 
which serious maladjustments occur. De- 
spite the serious needs thus indicated, 
however, the forms, techniques and pro- 
cedures of guidance which might con- 
tribute to the constructive adjustments 
of individuals in such situations have 
been little tested, developed or explored. 
And employers contributing substantially 
to pension plans contribute little or noth- 


* Consultant to industry in the field of communication training, and author of Audiovisual Aids to Instruc- 
tion (McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1947). 





AutHor’s Note: Retirement here refers to relative inactivity under some form of previously 
earned, post-employment income (non-wage) such as retirement annuities, pensions, etc., after 
a formal, marked transition from long-term active employment. This article stresses the problem 
of adjustment to the transition, rather than other important phases of the subject—such as flexible 
age retirement, post-retirement employment, criteria of fitness for continued employment, etc. 
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ing in the way of guidance toward the 
constructive anticipation and the enjoy- 
ment of retirement. 


Retirement and Life Expectancy 


It has been responsibly suggested that 
retired men often deteriorate more 
rapidly in health and ability as a result 
of the radical change in established 
habits and values.1 One study at least 
has tended to confirm the widespread 
belief that men in retirement live longer 
when they find substitute activities.? An- 
other matter of common observation is 
that while some aging persons anticipate 
retirement favorably, others—probably a 
majority—resent retirement; and that 
some who retire with apparently little 
regret sooner or later develop a strongly 
negative attitude toward their retirement. 
Such observations suggest an important 
probability that physiological (as well as 


economic or social) maladjustments may 
be attributable to the primary maladjust- 
ment of retirement. 

Many industrial employees have a sin- 
cerely pessimistic view of what life is 


to be after 65. In the vital matter of 
life expectancy, for one thing, employee 
attitudes differ radically from actuarial 
probabilities. In a survey of the atti- 
tudes of employees of a large oil com- 
pany, recently conducted by the author, 
it was found that most employees ex- 
pected to live only two or three years 
past 65. Not one estimated more than 
five years! Further, most of them ex- 
pected to be seriously debilitated by age 
65—“too stove up to go fishing,” for 
instance. Needless to state, such beliefs 
are greatly at variance with statistical 
probabilities. But also, they bring about 
attitudes that seriously impair interest 
in plans for retirement and detract from 
reasonable appreciation of pension anti- 


1E. J. Stieglitz, The Second ‘tena Years, J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., New York, 1946 

*L. S. Johnson, “‘Educati on fer Retirement,” U. 
Naval Institute Frenctiewe, 69:387, March, 1343. 


cipation. Such attitudes and beliefs cause 
the individual adjustment toward the 
present and future to deteriorate. 

No clear-cut distinction exists between 
income or status levels relative to retire- 
ment adjustment. Worry and _ uncer- 
tainty, depression and insecurity, exist 
among hourly-rated and salaried em- 
ployees, skilled and unskilled, and on 


non-supervisory, supervisory, and execu- 
tive levels. 


Retirees’ Attitudes Affect 
General Morale 


A major problem of interest to man- 
agement, however, exists in relation to 
executive development, replacement train- 
ing, and similar programs. When an 
older employee is expected to assist a 
younger to improve his qualifications for 
the older man’s job, a situation is created 
that often has most unfortunate results. 
Fear of a change of status for the worge 
will induce in the older employee senti- 
ments of resentment, resistance, jealousy, 
aggression, and defensiveness. No one 
questions that replacements must be 
trained, that the younger must succeed 
the older. But the older man—on any 
level of employment—who is actually 
confronted with the necessity for train- 
ing his successor may well react in an 
unreasoning, negative way, unless he 4 
freed of any basis for fear. 

Undoubtedly, his attitude toward re- 
tirement will be a major factor in his 
fear of the future. With plans under 
way for a retirement that can be anti- 
cipated without fear, if not with satisfac- 
tion, the older man can and will face 
with objectivity and equanimity the task 
of training his successor. He may even 
take pride and pleasure in it if the pat- 
tern of corporate continuity, despite indi- 
vidual comings and goings, is made rela- 
tively painless and acceptable in its 
application to him. A constructive pro- 
gram of preparation for retirement can 
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make valuable contributions to vital in- 
dividual relationships on every working 
level throughout the organization. 


Factors in Retirement Adjustment 


The progression of the “normal” 
course of life from birth through infancy, 
childhood and adolescence into wage- 
earning maturity has been the subject of 
a very large part of the constructive 
thought and study devoted to develop- 
mental guidance. But the substantial 
percentage of wage-earning adults sur- 
viving to an age and/or condition that 
necessitates, makes advisable or earns 
retirement, points to the need for serious 
consideration of the forms and _ tech- 
niques of guidance that can contribute 
constructively to desirable post-retire- 
ment adjustment. 

The effects of retirement can be use- 
fully classified as economic, social, and 
physiological. But such effects are inter- 
related. It is important to consider these 
effects and their interrelations before 
attempting to develop suggestions for 
the application of guidance principles. 

Among factors that have economic 
ffects on retirement we must list finan- 
ial resources and physical needs. We 

ust also add any other needs that re- 

ire money for their satisfaction. These 

eeds are, of course, subjectively related 
to past habits, and any divergence from 
past satisfaction may well induce mal- 
adjustment. Some “non-vital” needs may 
become more important in retirement, 
as, for instance, recreation. 

Under social factors we must list status 
and participation in the family, in the 
other groups of which the individual is 
a member, and in the community. We 
must also list “emotional” requirements, 
sex, and recreational aspects of a pre- 
dominantly social nature. Retirement 
often involves great changes in social 
factors. There is the break with pre- 
vious co-workers. Sometimes there is loss 
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of status in the family when a worker 
retires. Often, there is a move to an- 
other community, or another part of the 
country. It should be noted also that 
the spouse is subject to similar influ- 
ences, and this aggravates the situation. 
Death of spouse is a special case, in- 
creasingly probable with the passage of 
time. 

Under physiological factors we must 
list health, energy and vitality, habits 
and changes in habits, and the effect of 
such factors on the individual’s attitude 
and anticipations. Age inevitably brings 
with it physical deterioration, and this 
of course can be a major source of mal- 
adjustment. 

The interrelations of these groups of 
factors are of great importance. Eco- 
nomic factors affect status in many ways, 
and are thus closely related to social 
factors. Deterioration in physiological 
factors usually exerts serious economic 
pressure through costs of illness, and 
perhaps loss of income, and may con- 
tribute to serious social frustrations 
through interference with desired rela- 
tions, sex, recreation, etc. 

A marked change in any one area— 
economic, social, physiological—will in- 
evitably affect others, greatly multiplying 
the effects of the change. Thus, change 
of residence resulting from dependent 
status, though required by economic or 
physiological factors, will usually have 
profound social effects, etc. 


Subjective Values and Rigid Rules 


It is obvious that every factor cited 
has values peculiar to the individual 
involved, at the specific time and in the 
existing situation. Many of these values 
are wholly or primarily subjective, or 
a function of the subculture, family 
group, or other special condition, Yet, 
the act of retirement is usually char- 
acterized by a rigorously enforced uni- 
formity as to age and income. That is, 
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the time of retirement and the amount 
of retirement income are seldom gov- 
erned by the needs or desires of the 
individual, but are usually dictated by 
impersonal laws or contracts or rules of 
employment. Thus, any necessary ad- 
justments must be made by the indi- 
vidual; they can seldom be made in the 
conditions imposing retirement. 

Comparatively few individuals, it 
would seem, believe that they will be 
able to retire with economic resources 
adequate to minimize habit changes re- 
lated to economic factors. It must, 
therefore, be assumed that some economic 
adjustment is inevitable in most cases. 
Since changes in social and physiological 
factors may also be regarded as inevit- 
able—if not as precisely dated as the 
transition to retirement—complex adjust- 
ment must be anticipated in each of the 
basic factors involved and in all their 
interrelations. 


The Range of Adjustments 


It is self-evident that the retired indi- 
vidual will reach some form of “adjust- 
ment,” however unsatisfactory. In the 
most fortunate cases, the adjustment will 
consist of a minimum of habit change, 
with the changes involving satisfactory 
substitutes. There will be a maximum 
of continuance of previous social rela- 
tions and activities; a continuation of 
adequate economic factors, or an accept- 
able transition to reduced financial re- 
quirements; a maintenance of “status,” 
or a transition to acceptable alternative 
“‘gtatus” ; successful transition to recrea- 
tional and/or vocational activities that 
provide satisfaction and maintain valued 
habits. The fortunate individual will 
also continue to enjoy good health and 
adequate vitality. 

Conversely, in the less fortunate cases, 
tne adjustment will involve serious dis- 
turbance of established and valued 
habits, accompanied by disruption of 
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previous social relations, impairment of 
“status,” greatly worsened economic con- 
ditions—in fact, relegation to a new and 
unpleasant world. In the more unfortu- 
nate cases, serious chronic diseases also 
take their toll in misery and money. The 
only adjustment open to such unfortu- 
nates consists of a radical lowering of 
aspiration and the development of a re- 
signed attitude. The frustrations of 
maladjustment will manifest themselves 
in all types of reactions and behavior, 
from extreme bitterness and scapegoat- 
ing to fantasy, withdrawal, and other 
escapist tendencies, including alcoholism 
and regression. (Sometimes, of course, 
profound religious devotion develops 
in old age.) 

How can more and more of our re- 
tired workers be lifted, through construe- 
tive individual guidance practices, from 
lower to higher places on the scale in- 
dicated above? How can guidance help 
to make retirement a rewarding, satisfy- 
ing fulfillment, instead of a terminal 
interval of frustration and doom? How 
can guidance improve the “human re 
turn”—increase the “real value”—of the 
millions invested in industrial retirement 
programs? 

It is evident that guidance, as such, 
can do little to prevent the “decay of 
age” in the body. However, the grow- 
ing science of gerontology is already 
providing information which should be 
transmitted to aging individuals whether 
healthy or ill; which should influence 
the planning and conduct of retired 
people; and which should be integrated 
with any general guidance offered the 
aged. It may also be assumed that suc- 
cessful guidance in economic and social 
areas may contribute effectively, if in- 
directly, to health. 


Techniques of Old Age Guidance 


But it cannot be denied that guidance 
to retired persons in economic and social 
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matters parallels (at whatever distance) 
guidance to the young—at least in the 
general subject matter covered. There is 
an enormous difference in orientation 
and emphasis, of course. Motivations, 
interests, aspirations, values, etc., are of 
an entirely different order, and the life- 
experience of the counselee may impose 
far different barriers to the counselor 
than ‘are met in the inexperienced young, 
who are hearing of matters new and 
strange. 

But surely the advice a sixty-five-year- 
old man seeks regarding suitable part- 
time work differs little in subject matter 
from the kind of advice the same man 
may have sought 50 years before. The 
kind of information to be transmitted 
differs only in detail—qua information. 
What differ most here are the techniques 
by which guidance must be conveyed. 
Similarly, advising an elderly woman as 
to joining a sewing circle requires 
knowledge of content, little different from 
that involved in advising an adolescent 
girl about a sorority; but the ways of 
imparting the guidance successfully are 
far apart indeed. 

We must assume that there are prin- 
ciples whereby sound guidance can be 
made effective and acceptable. It is 
obviously essential that such principles 
(granting factual correctness) be evolved 
and implemented, and reduced to prac- 
tical and economically feasible proce- 
dures or techniques.® 





Abruptness of Change 


A major problem in the transition 
from active employment to retirement is 
abruptness. Significant differentials in 


* There are some promising developments in the field 
of group discussion, at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and elsewhere. For example, the New 
York Adult Education Council has announced a 
three-year study in “good and realistic preparation” 
for retirement; the project is said to be partially 
-” rted by grants from industry. The University 

oh Institute of Human Adjustment has 

eloping techniques for teaching “Aging and 

= The U. S. Federal Security Committee 
has a Working Committee on the Aged. 
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attitudes toward retirement may be found 
to depend on the abruptness with which 
it begins.* One day before his sixty-fifth 
birthday, John Doe is at work. One 
day after, he is retired! 


In many cases the individual has 
adopted the attitude that his retirement 
is to be regarded as a vacation. His 
previous vacations are his only basis 
for evaluating the prospective way of 
life that the calendar tells him will begin 
on his sixty-fifth birthday. But how 
many times has word come back to the 
younger co-workers that Joe says he is 
tired of fishing? Joe is urged to take up 
golf, or to move to Florida or Southern 
California, or to his summer bungalow. 
He is advised to take a part-time job, or 
to take up a “hobby” of some kind. He 
may try several of these almost tradi- 
tional expedients, and become increas- 
ingly bored, discouraged, and depressed. 

When he starts to complain about not 
feeling well, people begin to talk about 
poor Joe, he’s getting old—though he 
may have retired in apparently unim- 
paired health less than a year before. 
Such cases are more or less typical 
among retired men where there is no 
serious problem of a financial, social or 
physiological nature to begin with. The 
maladjustment, therefore, seems to be 
clearly connected with the change of 
established habits, per se. There has 
been no preparation for adaptability; 
for flexibility; for transition to substi- 
tute interests, values, aspirations, satis- 
factions.© The change from work to 


#Otto Pollak: Social Adjustment in Age.” 
er Science Research Council Bulletin § 3 (1948), 
P. 

5 The first film produced by The Mental Health Film 
Board for its series “Emotions of Everyday Liv- 
ing” is entitled “The Steps of Age,” and deals 
dramatically with the lack of preparedness of - 
9 cow “ for their old age. e film was 

un outstandin; professional 

pon a | is presumably entirely sound from 
the psychiatric point of view. It is a competent, 
realistic production planned for lay audiences, for 
use with a speaker and for subsequent discussion, 
for which purpose it is hereby recommended. It is 
distributed by = ng oy Film Bureau, 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 
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retirement has occurred as abruptly in 
the way of life as on the calendar. 


Hobbies 


It seems obvious, then, that some prep- 
aration for actual retirement should be 
made well in advance. How far in ad- 
vance? A recent survey (Nestrick) indi- 
cates that the few retired persons who 
engage in hobbies with some measure of 
satisfaction usually had engaged in the 
same hobbies in their youth. While this 
may encourage hobby enthusiasts to press 
hobbies even more insistently upon the 
young, such a conclusion, if confirmed, 
may refute the wholesale advocacy of 
hobbies for the elderly by every class of 
specialist from recreation supervisors to 
occupational therapists. It is certainly 
suggested that the selection of a new 
hobby for a retired person should be the 
subject of careful guidance; and the fact 
that no substantial hobby interest has 
been previously manifested by the indi- 
vidual may indicate the prospects for his 
successful adoption of any hobby. 

In many cases the retired person has 
indeed a favorite hobby or other form 
of recreation, but is barred from its full 
enjoyment by physical debility, cost, or 
lack of suitable companions. In such 
cases, unless a constructive adaptation 
can be evolved, the preference for a 
particular form of recreation becomes 
another source of frustration.® 


Constructive Anticipation 


In other cases, the retired person has 
made plans, hopefully or resignedly, on 


e* . Hobbies—those pure diversions or time-killing 


aie They are only of value to any individual 
if they produce (activity of a constructive, satisfy- 
ing nature; ba ge py pride). It is a rare 
individual indeed who can work away at a stamp 
collection, for instance, if he cannot show the re- 
sults of his hobby to other collectors, talk over with 
them the fine points of this pastime, and receive 
ie or congratulations for his efforts.’—R. B. 

-D., Medical Director, General Motors 


of Canada, iat. in Canada Medical Association 
Journal, 63, 1 950. 


the basis of inadequate foresight. The 
anticipated satisfactions have not mate- 
rialized; the hoped-for pleasures have 
palled; the expected interests and trans- 
fers of interest have not developed. The 
resulting disillusionment can be severe; 
and yet most persons anticipating retire- 
ment are unequipped to evaluate prospec- 
tive activities or ways of life about which 
their own experience offers no insight. 
Surely guidance should be able to con- 
tribute to a sounder evaluation of such 
prospects. 


Constructive anticipation must surely 
be a major favorable factor in facing 
retirement. And a planned way of life, 
previously tested and found attuned to 
valued habits, must encourage this antic- 
ipation. Individuals must be increasingly 
encouraged to prepare for desirable states 
of retirement, and guidance must be 
provided to assist such planning. 


Employment After Retirement 


In some cases, employees retiring— 
perhaps involuntarily—with incomes in- 
sufficient for their needs will require 
suitable new employment, full or part- 
time. Others will ‘prefer such employ- 
ment, for “something to do” as well as 
for the additional income. Guidance in 
such cases is a special form of vocational 
counseling, in which the results of medi- 
cal examinations and evaluation of past 
experience are important considerations. 
Where the kind of work suitable and/or 
available involves a lowering of the pres- 
tige factor, a special kind of guidance 
is required to avoid or minimize frus- 
tration and friction with superiors or 
co-workers. Older workers are often in- 
volved in difficult situations because of 
their resentment of young supervisors, 
or because of the preference shown 
younger co-workers. Often they fancy 
themselves discriminated against; often 
this is true. Older workers in a new 
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establishment may resist unfamiliar ways 
of doing things; they are sometimes 
critical, they often grumble and show 
resentment. 

It must be the responsibility of guid- 
ance to help them to develop better 
attitudes, greater flexibility, less hostility. 
Most older persons have never had the 
benefit of trained assistance in making 
a satisfactory adjustment to what they 
must regard as deteriorating conditions. 
Improved adjustment on the job, facili- 
tating a sense of belonging and participa- 
tion, of usefulness and acceptance, can 
be a vital contribution to the well-being 
of the aged as well as to improvement in 
their productivity and that of their co- 
workers. 


Social Adjustments 


Guidance can also make important and 
valuable contributions to the social fac- 
tors involved in retirement. Some of 
the inevitable maladjustment within the 
family circle can be intensified by the 
individual’s sensed loss of prestige, which 
may result from his reduced financial 
contribution to the household, or which 
may even occur despite maintenance of 
economic status, simply because of the in- 
dividual’s metamorphosis from a worker 
to an “idler.” 

Where lack of outside interests leads 
the retired individual to infringe upon 
the established provinces of other mem- 
bers of the household, the invasion is 
often resented and resisted. His loss of 
contact with former co-workers will often 
leave his social needs unmet. Enforced 
inactivity may reduce his outlets of social 
behavior to the point where the family 
is virtually the sole available outlet. 

Where a second generation is involved, 
the presumably adult children (they may 
be in their forties) may lack under- 
standing of these problems and so resent 
the change in their home environment. 
They may also, of course, resent any 
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reduction in contribution to the house- 
hold expenses. And if a third genera- 
tion is present in the same household, 
further and even more intense complica- 
tions will arise, perhaps extending even 
to overt competition between the older 
and the younger members for the care 
and attention of the middle generation. 

Folkways, cultural and sub-cultural in- 
fluences, family precedents and traits, 
and other distinctive situational factors 
will enter into the dynamics of the rela- 
tions involved. Such situations may be- 
come so complex, and the scope for 
deliberately maneuvered change may be 
so small, that even highly competent 
guidance may be baffled to suggest 
an improvement. Obviously, in cases like 
these the best opportunity for guidance 
existed before such situations could arise. 

Guidance must assist persons facing 
retirement to foresee the implications of 
the various possible domestic arrange- 
ments, and to choose wisely among the 
alternatives. It must suggest a mode of 
conduct that will permit them as well 
as others in the family group to attain 
satisfactory adjustments. Similar con- 
siderations apply, though with probably 
less urgency, to other social groups— 
including the locality and the community. 


Factors in Successful Guidance 


From the above observations, it would 
seem that successful guidance in relation 
to retirement will depend upon: 


a. The development of a reliable body of 
information about the changes—pyscho- 
logical, physiological, sociological, ete.— 
due to aging, and the better ways of 
adapting to, ameliorating, minimizing, or 
otherwise constructively coping with such 
changes, and allowing for them in con- 
tinued substitute interests and activities 
and habits. 


. The development of effective techniques 
for reaching persons in later middle age 
and older, including those facing retire- 
ment or already retired; of gaining their 
confidence, determining their individual 
characteristics as related to future prob- 
lems of adjustment in retirement, and of 
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inducing acceptance of the resulting 
guidance. 

The development of procedures for 
reaching individuals well before the date 
of retirement, so that constructive antici- 
pation of retirement may be developed, 
with well-founded plans for a successful 
transition. This offers an opportunity to 
progressive business and other organiza- 
tions. It may be necessary to conduct 
broad educational programs to bring 
about a general change in attitudes 
toward retirement, so that retirement 
may be seen to be as natural and proper 
a part of life as any other stage of the 
developmental progression. 


Some Company Programs 


As yet, business is doing little to help 
its employees enjoy the retirement they 
have earned. A quick survey of the field 
shows a negligible activity in this area. 
The Socony-Vacuum Oil Company pre- 
pared in October, 1949, a “Survey of 
Pre-Retirement Practices” based upon a 
study of the activities in this general 
field of a number of leading companies. 
I quote: 

Thirty-one companies were contacted. 
They are recognized as important units in 
their specific industrial fields and are large 
employers of people. 

A very few of the companies which were 
contacted are undertaking pre-retirement 


preparation work. Grouping all of the activ- 

ities together they include: 

1. Savings and profit sharing pension plans 
for thrift purposes. 

2. Interviews some period before retire- 
ment. (These periods differ in the dif- 
ferent companies and with two excep- 
tions are designed to inform the em- 
ployee about the technical details and 
payments after retirement.) 

. Hobby Shows to stimulate interest in an 
avocation. 

. Personal counseling on retirement fi- 
nances and potential activities. 

. Articles in House Organ. 

. Service Clubs. 

. Participation in Educational Program. 

. Dinners, etc., at time of retirement. 

. Loaning of executive full-time services 
to civic activities. 

. Gradually diminishing workload with 
increasing time off as retirement age 
approac 
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11. Vocational Training for different work. 


12. The assignment of pre-retirement work- 
ers to lighter or less demanding work. 


Note that only two of the thirty-one 
companies provided pre-retirement in- 
terviews on other than the necessary 
formalities and details (1949). Here are 
some examples of what a few companies 
are now doing in pre-retirement prepara- 
tion: 

Esso Standard Oil Company (Bayway 
and Bayonne, N. J. Refineries). One 
year before he is due to retire, the em- 
ployee receives a letter from the refinery 
superintendent. This reminds him of the 
impending date, and invites him to par- 
ticipate in a voluntary preparatory pro- 
gram (on the company time). Five one- 
hour conferences are held once a week 
for five weeks, bringing together from 
six to ten men who are due to retire 
during the same month—regardless of 
relative status in the company. Depart- 
ment heads and rank and file prove to 
have much the same ideas, problems and 
interests. The conferences cover: 

1. Introduction. Mutual acquaintance, 

orientation to “older age” and the future, 


encouragement to start planning; a sug- 
gestive check sheet is provided. 

Medical. Information and advice on 
physical aspects of aging, and what to 
do about it. 


. Financial. Specific information and ad- 
vice on retirement income, pension and 
Social Security, budgeting, etc. 


Planning. Personal activities—evaluation 
of skills and hobby interests, guidance 
from case histories; consideration of 
. various social and religious and civic 


activities, etc. Handicraft hobbies are 
stressed. 


. Review, summary, and discussion of 
plans, partly to facilitate growth of 
hobby groups. 


There is a re-contact at six and again 
at three months before retirement, and 
an opportunity for personal counseling 
by specialists. Note that the whole pro- 
gram appears to be directed only at the 
final year of employment. 


General Foods Corporation. Here is 
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a program that is aimed at the five last 
years of employment. On January 2, 
1951, the Research Division of the De- 
partment for Personnel Administration 
of General Foods Corporation issued to 
members of management a brief pam- 
phlet (14 pages) entitled Planning for 
Retirement. The purpose of this pamphlet 
is to serve “as an aid to local manage- 
ments in persuading their older employees 
to plan for and look forward to their 
retirement years.” It is apparently a sug- 
gestive (non-directive) guide for decen- 
tralized managements. 

The program calls for “annual inter- 
views during the five years before retire- 
ment,” and the booklet in question is 
intended as a guide to local management 
in selecting the interviewer—“maturity 
and his possession of a sympathetic in- 
terest in and an informed understanding 
of the problems accompanying retire- 
ment” being major criteria; also: “he 
will be someone who can be depended 
upon to offer constructive advice.” 

The booklet goes on to instruct the 
selected interviewer about the “atmos- 
phere” to be established, and suggests 
discussion of planning for retirement, 
with emphasis on available assistance in 
the community’s educational and cultural 
activities; and on abilities and interests 
in relation to hobby or vocation. How- 
ever, the interview should also cover 
present job—is it overtaxing?—and “the 
employees’s desire to gradually decrease 
his working hours over the next five 
years.” Financial planning, budgeting, 
and company assistance with insurance 
or tax problems are also stressed. Sup- 
plementary informal conversations are 
also advised. The remainder of the 
booklet discusses in some detail the pro- 
cedure to be followed in the final inter- 
view, and in the actual retirement (gift, 
etc.). The booklet also places substantial 
emphasis on suggestions for continued 
relationship (“come back and visit,” 
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“veterans club,” “annual visit by a repre- 
sentative of management to the home of 
a retired employee,” “advise him of our 
plan to continue sending the Newsletter, 
Plant Manager’s Letter and other com- 
munications about G. F. in which we 
hope he will be interested,” etc.). The 
booklet closes with three pages of “sample 
form which can serve as a record of the 
interviews and as a convenient check list 
of the items herein,” and with a dozen 
items of bibliography. 

McCormick and Co. A personal con- 
ference in anticipation of retirement is 
held five years before the “normal” date. 
Income expectations are discussed, and 
planning is urged, with suggestions of- 
fered. Three years later a conference 
similar in scope and intent is held. The 
following year—one year before the 
“normal date’—management considers 
the case the employee may make against 
retirement. Exceptions to the routine are 
possible, but infrequent. When the deci- 
sion to proceed with the retirement is 
reached, a formal letter from the board 
of directors fixes the date and states the 
benefits due. The letter is delivered by 
the Vice President in Charge of the 
Human Relations Section at a meeting 
with the employee and his supervisor. 
Another session is held three months be- 
fore retirement. The company has had a 
pension plan only since 1943, and the 
above procedure is regarded as transi- 
tional. 


Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company, 
Chicago. The July, 1950, issue of Gas 
News, published for the employees of 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Company 
carried a heading: “So—You’re Going 
to Retire!” This introduced a one-page 
treatment that not only emphasized the 
desirability of planning but announced 
the inauguration of a “pre-retirement in- 
terview program” involving planned per- 
sonal interviews for information and 
guidance. It is to be noted that such 
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interviews are to be held five years be- 
fore retirement. 

William Wrigley, Jr. Co. This com- 
pany has one of the few plans providing 
in a routine way for continuation of 
work after age 65. It also represents an 
interesting approach to the need for 
gradual transition to a retired status. 
Employees who at age 65 are both able 
and willing to continue on the job re- 
ceive a one-month leave of absence the 
first year, two months the second year, 
and so on, progressively, until retirement. 

General Motors Corporation offers its 
aging employees, through its Information 
Racks, free copies of a copyright series of 
7 pamphlets by J. W. Reed, entitled My 
Time Is My Time. These pamphlets ad- 
vocate early consideration of retirement 
plans and make varied suggestions about 
constructive anticipation of retirement. 
Other companies distribute copies of Be- 
gin Now—to Enjoy Tomorrow, by Ray 
Giles,? and other, similar items. 

In a few outlying branches of General 
Motors are to be found some of the 
most constructive approaches toward 
helping employees prepare for successful 
living after retirement. Dr. R. B. Robson 
is part-time medical director for the plant 
of General Motors of Canada, Ltd. at 
Walkerville, Ontario, which had about 
600 employees in 1950. He has been 
developing a “preventive method” by 
holding “classes in the education of 
working men of General Motors and 
their wives, 45 years of age and over, 
in the problems ahead of them in their 
later years.” (This pilot experiment does 
not represent a policy of General Motors 
Corporation.) He states: 


“It is the belief of our personnel and 
medical departments that if proper edu- 
cation in physical, mental, economic and 


TObtainable at no charge upon request to The Mu- 
tual Benefit Life Insurance Company, Newark 1, 
New Jersey. 
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social needs be given to working men 
and their wives, at the age of 45 years 
and up, newer techniques in living can 
be understood and practiced during the 
productive years remaining, so that when 
retirement from the daily work arrives, 
there is, ahead, a new life, as interesting, 
as active, and as satisfying as the early 
years . . . Classes held during the past 
two winters attracted an average of 80 
employees and their wives. The various 
problems of later living were outlined 
and discussed by invited university pro- 
fessors or well-qualified laymen.” 

Wives are included because wives 
usually continue their routine after the 
husband retires, and may be underfoot; 
because couples are diffident about dis- 
cussing problems of aging “on a sane 
basis”; because wives are likely to be- 
come widows; and because couples of 
45 may still have opportunities to create 
stronger ties with their children. Sub- 
jects stressed are: Financial Security, 
Physical and Mental Health, Living 
Arrangements, Activity, Companionship, 
Pride, Religion. This is probably the 
most outstanding program in its field, ot 
any industrial establishment. 

Other companies use their “house 
organs” or employee publications to ad- 
vise about retirement. Thus, for instance, 
the May-June, 1948, Bulletin, published 
for its employees by Pitney-Bowes, car- 
ried a brief article advocating planning 
for retirement, and emphasizing the 
danger of boredom in retirement aris- 
ing from lack of interests. 

There are not many more examples, 
and there is some question as to whether 
there is enough to constitute or even to 
indicate a “trend.” 

There is, however, at least one promis- 
ing development with broad implications. 
A leading underwriter of insured retire- 
ment programs for industry has been 
conducting a long-range survey and de- 
velopment program in this field. The 
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Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany has been studying the principles 
and evolving techniques and methods of 
improving employee understanding and 
evaluation of non-wage benefits. Impor- 
tant parts of this program deal with 
individualized information about and 
preparation for retirement. The company 
states that it may be in a position to 


make public announcement of its find-. 


ings and recommendations some time 
during 1952. This is perhaps the most 
hopeful sign on the horizon for the 
ultimate advent of adequate employer- 
assisted adjustment to retirement for 
aging industrial employees. 


Conclusion 


A man who has attained age 65 has 
an actuarial expectation of living more 
than fourteen years longer. Every year 
the life expectation at age 65 is extended. 
Already the “average expectation” at 65 
amounts to almost a fifth of the total 
life span—almost a quarter of the total 
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adult life. Government and industry are 
increasingly providing for improved 
financial conditions of retirement; science 
is contributing to the prospects for health 
and well-being in old age. 

It remains to provide for the success- 
ful, happy transition from productive 
employment to earned respite therefrom, 
so that these added years may not be 
filled with frustration and bitterness. To 
this great goal the wise extensions of 
guidance principles and techniques can 
make vital and invaluable contribution. 
No living person can regard this goal 
without an element of personal interest, 
and yet it still is approached with but 
a minor fraction of the resources of our 
social sciences. The opportunity here is 
far too great and appealing to permit 
the present haphazard and often destruc- 
tive situation to continue. It has been 
the cause of far too much unnecessary 
misery among those who have earned the 
right to a better “break” for their de- 
clining years. 


Year-End Bonuses and Gifts: Company Practices 


SLIGHTLY MORE THAN HALF of 160 companies responding to a recent survey* report 
that they give employees and supervisors a year-end bonus and/or gift in recogni- 
tion of the holiday season. The typical bonus to rank-and-file employees figures out 
to about one week’s wages, but the majority of companies are more liberal to super- 
visors. Christmas gifts are distributed to employees by about one-quarter of the firms 
included in the survey. 

Almost one-third of the larger companies polled have sought to cope with the 
problem of gifts to employees from other firms. The general feeling on this subject 
seems to be that gifts of moderate value which are made as part of a firm’s normal 
operations may be accepted, but gifts of extraordinary value—which may unduly 
influence consideration of the other firm’s products or services—should be returned 
with a polite word of thanks. 


* Findings are detailed in Bonuses, Benefits, and Binges: 


(ie WoW sna aa vo End 
S003" (The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1231 24 Street, s Ys 





A “Lab” Training Program for 
Students of Personnel Administration 


WILLIAM G. PHILP 
University of Notre Dame 


A new approach to the teaching of personnel administration at Notre Dame enables 


the undergraduate to analyze real personnel problems which exist in industry today. 


As a result, students who have participated in this program will be able to offer 
practical experience rather than mere textbook theories when they apply for their 


first jobs. 


THE USE OF actual industrial personnel 
problems as the basis for classroom dis- 
cussion has proved to be a practical, 
interesting and stimulating method of 
teaching personnel administration at the 
University of Notre Dame. These prob- 
lems are particularly effective because 
they are written up by personnel direc- 
tors themselves and represent all types 
and sizes of business—from multi-billion 
dollar corporations to the local five and 
dime store. One company, for example, 
discusses the problem of informing each 
employee individually of his status under 
the company insurance and benefit pro- 
gram; another company is trying to set 
up a workable supervisory development 
program; still another is struggling with 
the problem of recruiting competent 
personnel under present conditions. Dis- 
cussion of problems such as these covers 
all facets of present-day personnel ad- 
ministration and presents the student 
with the challenge of situational think- 
ing. One important fact was brought 
out during the course: Students can think 
if they are given the chance. 


The Plan 


The author contacted company per- 
sonnel directors by mail, asking their 
cooperation in a’ case-problem project 
designed to give students some insight 
into the personnel problems faced by 
industry. A suggested outline to be used 
in submitting the information was as 
follows: 

(1) A brief sketch of background in- 
formation pertinent to the solution of 
the problem. 

(2) Statement of the problem. 

(3) A description of the program used 
by the company to meet the problem. 

During the first few weeks of the 
semester, while awaiting replies, students 
were assigned intensive readings from a 
basic textbook and a variety of company 


personnel pamphlets from the industrial 
relations library. 


The Response 


The response showed a wholehearted 
desire on the part of business to co- 
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operate with university faculty members 
in training students for careers in busi- 
ness management. About one hundred 
good solid case problems were received 
before the semester was over. 


An Example 


The following is a typical problem: 


PROBLEM 
Background 


The Philadelphia Transportation Company 
furnishes all public transportation service to 
the City of Philadelphia. It has 12,000 em- 
ployees. The 10,500 operating employees (mo- 
tormen, conductors, mechanics, etc.) are rep- 
resented by the Transport Workers Union, CIO. 

{fhe Company has more than 50 different 
wtk locations distributed around the City of 
Philadelphia. Three employees at each location 
are elected as Union representatives at that 
location and are called Union Section Officers. 
There are about 165 Section Officers in all. 

One of the major responsibilities of the Sec- 
tion Officers is to represent employees having 
grievances which they wish to bring to the 
attention of management. 

Company and the Union have agreed upon a 
formal grievance procedure. A grievance is 
presented at the first step to the employee’s im- 
mediate boss, such as his foreman or depot 
superintendent. If he receives an answer or 
adjustment at that level which is unsatisfac- 
tory to him, he and his Section Officer carry 
the grievance to the second step, which is the 
employee’s department head. From there it goes 
to the Industrial Relations Department for a 
third-step hearing, if necessary, and finally to 
an outside arbitrator, if necessary. 


Statement of the Problem 


Section Officers are elected every year. In the 
past, when a new Section Officer was elected, 
he was given practically no advice or instruc- 
tion concerning his duties and responsibilities 
and how to discharge his responsibilities effec- 
tively. At the same time, foremen and super- 
intendents who dealt with Union Section Offi- 
cers had things to learn about human relations 


and dealing cooperatively with Union repre- 
sentatives. 
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The main problem was that grievance hear- 
ings were conducted primarily on an emotional 


and argumentative basis rather than a factual 
basis. 


How would you go about trying to solve this 
problem? 


Classroom Procedure 


As soon as the problems came in, they 
were mimeographed and distributed to 
the students for preparation. The confer- 
ence method was used in the classroom— 
with the author acting as conference 
leader. As might be expected, there was 
always plenty of spirited discussion and 
the variety of subject matter covered by 
the cases maintained student interest at a 
high level. After the various proposals 
from the floor had been considered, the 
actual program used by the company to 


meet the problem was presented and dis- 
cussed. 


The great variety of problems—both 
as to length and subject matter—provided 
ample flexibility to fit classroom needs. 
Some cases were very brief and could be 
prepared in one hour; others embraced 
enough material for a term project. 


Conclusion 


The use of actual personnel problems 


in teaching personnel administration 
achieves two results that are highly de- 
sirable in college teaching: first, it de- 
velops student interest; second, it de- 
velops analytical ability (as opposed to 
straight memorization). In addition to 
these academic considerations a broader 
and more fundamental development is en- 
couraged—namely, that business men and 
college faculties can and should cooperate 
in an effort to perpetuate sound and 
practical business leadership. 





Listen, Management! 


W. G. BROEHL, JR. 
Bradley University 


Most companies have some system of communication which more or less effectively, 
passes information from top management down the line to the individual employee— 
but few companies also have an effective system through which ideas travel up to top 
management. The author tells us why some of the usual methods for insuring “two- 


way” communication fail, and he presents some practical suggestions for opening 


management's ears. 


WHILE THE current literature on manage- 
ment communication has become in- 
creasingly voluminous, little has been 
written on what appears to be the crux 
of the whole problem. It is rather uni- 
formly agreed that communication must 
be “two-way”—that it must travel 
down to lower supervision and the em- 
ployee and up to top management (with 
communication across the line a neces- 
sary concomitant). But put two man- 
agement men together to discuss, this 
“two-way” process and the conversation 
inevitably degenerates into an_ inter- 
change about methods whereby manage- 
ment can best “tell its story.” The em- 
phasis is almost exclusively on the one 
process of downward communication. 
Granted, this downward process leaves 
much to be desired. But it would seem 
that such preoccupation is a matter of 
“putting the cart before the horse,” for 
how can management communicate with- 
out the basic facts on which to build 
this communication? The ability of com- 
munication to be effective varies in a 
direct ratio to the receptiveness of the 
communicant to the material, and this 
listening process is inherent in our well- 
worked term “two-way.” But, in the 


babel of management voices, is man- 
agement listening? And, supposing that 
management is willing to listen—how 
does management listen? 


is Management Listening? 


The answer to our first question, I 
believe, is a qualified yes—yes, man- 
agement listens to what it wants to hear, 
but in too many cases it turns a deaf 
ear on those inevitable discordant notes 
that fill part of every management day. 
Top management makes a decision; this 
decision is sent down the line through 
the process of downward communication. 
There may be some attempt by top man- 
agement during this communication 
process to obtain the reaction of the 
subordinate, but the filtering process 
unknowingly encouraged by the typical 
top management will bring only a partial 
report, with the full facts of the decision, 
both favorable and unfavorable, not dis- 
closed until the formal process of control 
brings back the results of the decision. 
The results by this time are history, with 
all the finality of a Pearl Harbor. If 
management had listened in the true 
sense, the full facts which were available 
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at every stage of the process might have 
dictated some necessary changes in the 
original plan. I do not argue for indus- 
trial chaos, with every subordinate 
arguing vociferously with his superior 
about any point of disagreement on 
policy or procedure, for strong alle- 
giance and loyalty to one’s superior is 
an absolute necessity in the line principle. 
But the weight of recent studies seems 
to indicate that the vocal subordinate, 
within the bounds of reason, may also, 
in the final analysis, be the most loyal 
and effective employee. 

Much could be added to buttress the 
claim that management all too frequently 
is not willing to listen, but, assuming 
such willingness, how can it be trans- 
lated into action? 


The “Open Door” Fallacy 


An understanding of the situations in 
which management unknowingly fails 
to listen might be helpful as a starting 
point. First, I will add still another nail 
to the coffin of the “open door” policy. 
With the long and unsuccessful history 
of the “open door” policy per se, few 
companies of any but the smallest size 
can afford to depend on this technique 
as a basic method of communication. 
But I fear that too many management 
men are depending on “open door” think- 
ing as the very base of their personal 
communication channel. While we should 
not discount the fact that management’s 
door should always be open, it would be 
pure folly to depend on this source for 
true two-way communication. Through 
this door will come a good deal of 
“communication,” but, unfortunately, 
from two major sources, (1) the chronic 
griever, and (2) the “yes man” who 
attempts constantly to curry favor with 
his superiors. Both of these groups 
require a rather definite and fair inter- 
change of information, but neither can 
bring communication to management in 
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the true sense. The great body of em- 
ployees, supervisory and non-supervisory, 
will not unilaterally come to manage- 
ment—particularly if the information to 
be brought is not of major import (and 
it is the minor facts which, when as- 
sembled together, actually make up the 
major facts so necessary to the man- 
agement process). 


By the same token, the suggestion or 
“gripe” box, if allowed to expand beyond 
technical, process, and working-condi- 
tion suggestions and into the area of 
grievances, as such, can present equally 
serious problems. Whether these griev- 
ances are signed or unsigned, the tend- 
ency of the minority to distort remains 
a serious and frequently insurmountable 
barrier. The same principle will fre- 
quently tend to discredit grievances com- 
ing from the union grievance procedure, 
although the potential value to manage- 
ment of a well-run grievance procedure 
might well be underestimated by many 
companies. 


if You Want to Listen, Say So! 


Again, management sometimes is not 
listening although it is making a sincere 
effort to do so. Even assuming that 
management has recognized the need for 
listening and has given voice to its desire 
for sincere comments from its supervi- 
sion and employees, this desire may be 
voiced only at the time of hiring an 
employee or, at best, infrequently in the 
course of the worker’s employment. 
Memories are short in this area, and the 
human tendency to pass on the good and 
filter out the bad will quickly creep back 
into the communication process. If man- 
agement is sincere in its desire for true 
upward communication, it cannot be too 
repetitious in saying so. 


A Possible Course of Action 


How, then, can management truly 
listen? Naturally, there is no one cure- 





all, and many other factors in the em- 
ployee relations program of the indi- 
vidual company will determine the spe- 
cific approach. However, these sugges- 
tions, among others, might have applica- 
tion: First, develop an understanding 
among all supervisors not only of the 
need for listening but of some of the 
basic human tendencies that operate 
against this desire. Many management 
men distrust the human-relations or 
psychological approach to business be- 
cause it is “too theoretical,” and their 
distrust cannot always be charged off to 
misunderstanding or lack of education. 
The human relations consultant has a 
definite niche in industry, but he usually 
must operate within definitely limited 
areas. But some amount of conference 
training in this field might broaden the 
base for the more practical applications. 

Next, management must be in a posi- 
tion to guarantee that adverse informa- 
tion sent up the line will not be used dis- 
criminatorily against the subordinate. 
Nothing would terminate this two-way 
process more quickly than the realization 
by the employee that he is helping to cut 
his own throat by opening his mouth. 
This so-called guarantee is closely con- 
nected with the selection process, for no 
one could expect management to tender 
such a guarantee and then be required to 
live with an inefficient subordinate, irre- 
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spective of how communicative he might 
be. Looking at the selection of the super- 
visor in particular, it appears that man- 
agement frequently elevates the line em- 
ployee with the longest and most loyal 
service. These are excellent attributes for 
a supervisor, but by no means the most 
important. As a matter of fact, there 
sometimes tends to be more of a psycho- 
logical block in the desire to speak out 
on the part of a long-service employee 
than a short-service employee, particular- 
ly if the past history of the company’s 
communication process has encouraged 
the filtering process. 

To be more specific, how frequently 
does a merit rating plan include as one 
of its attributes the factor of ability and 
willingness to communicate? Many rat- 
ing plans include such factors as loyalty 
and cooperativeness, but some executives, 
in evaluating these characteristics, con- 
fuse them with blind loyalty and “yes- 
man” attitudes. No supervisor considers 
himself a “yes-man boss” and few em- 
ployees will just say “yes,” but the effect 
is the same. 

Every progressive executive likes to 
think that he is a “good listener.” But 
this ideal picture of himself is often a 
pipe dream. The lag between “thinking” 
and “doing” is too frequently present in 
life and work, and management commu- 
nication is no exception. 


Equal-Pay Policy Put to the Test 


THE PRACTICE of paying identical rates to men and women for doing the same job 
became increasingly common during World War II, and in many cases the policy 
has been continued in states where equal pay is not required by law. 

To find out how equal pay has worked in practice and what management’s atti- 
tude toward it was after a period of experience, the Women’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor undertook case studies of eight firms having five to twenty- 
five years of experience with equal pay.* Management in each of the plants visited 
expressed approval of an equal-pay policy and cited the following advantages: (1) re- 


* Case Studies in Equal Pa 
Labor, Washington 25, D. 


for Women. Women’s Bureau, United States Department of 
.» September, 1951. 
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duction of friction over rates, (2) improved employee morale, (3) improved atti- 
tude by women and increased efficiency, (4) easier administration of the rate struc- 
ture, and (5) protection of men’s rates from undercutting by women. 

In an airplane manufacturing plant which was visited, women had been employed 
for ten years or more as production workers. In all this time, equal rates were paid 
to men and women doing the same work. There was a single seniority list, and 
men and women had the same opportunity for advancement. Job classifications were 
in terms of job content rather than the worker’s sex. According to a management 
representative: “A foreman doesn’t know, when a new worker is being sent to his 
department, whether it will be a man or a woman. The only consideration is whether 
the person can do the job.” 

However, the case studies also point out that, though the principle of equal pay 
is recognized, the practice of reserving certain jobs for either men or women has not 
been completely abandoned. For example, in the two department stores visited, men 
and women were paid the same rate for the same job, and in many cases men and 
women were doing the same job. But there was a tendency for certain higher-paid 
jobs in various departments to be filled entirely or chiefly by men, either because 
of tradition or because men were supposedly better-qualified for those jobs. Examples 
were the furniture and fine jewelry departments, in both of which earnings were 
high and men were in the majority. Likewise in the electrical manufacturing plants 
included in the study women worked on many of the same assembly-line jobs and 
even in toolrooms and machine shops at the same rate of pay as men, but the large 
proportion of women among the production workers tended to be doing what were 
considered women’s jobs. 

Despite initial resistance by some of the employers, management in all the plants 
visited felt, after five or more years’ experience with equal pay, that it had been 
successful. All agreed that it was an equitable pay policy which contributed to 
good employee relations. 
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Here's expert aid to help 
you solve 1952's personnel problems . . . 


WHAT’S AHEAD IN COLLECTIVE BAR- 
GAINING? — WORKING UNDER WAGE 
AND SALARY STABILIZATION 

Covers: What's Ahead in Collective Bar- 
gaining? —A Panel Session: Introduction, 
Trends and Prospects, Labor's Views. 
Working Under Wage and Salary Stabili- 
zation—A Panel Session: The Develop- 
ment of Policies by the Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board, Policies and Procedures of the 
Salary .Stabilization Board, Policies and 
Procedures of the Wage Stabilization 
apy Pers. 143. $1.25 (AMA members 
1.00) 


WAGE POLICY AND PROBLEMS IN A 
PREPAREDNESS ECONOMY 

The Thinking Behind the General Motors 
Agreement. Impact of Mobilization on Com- 
pany Wage and Salary Structures. Collec- 
tive Bargaining in a Transition Economy 
—A Trade Unionist’s View. Economic 
Issues in Labor-Management Relations. 
Trends in the Wage and Salary Picture. 
Pers. 136. $1.25 (AMA members $1.00) 


CRITICAL FACTORS IN MANAGEMENT 
PLANNING — With a Section on A-Bomb 
Protection in Industry. 

Management Planning for Atomic Attack: 
Defense Against Atomic Attack; A Com- 


Responsibility? Time for “Democracy in 
Action” at the Executive Level. Pers. 138. 
$1.25 (AMA members $1.00) 


TOOLS FOR IMPROVED PERSONNEL RE- 
LATIONS 

Productivity Through Understanding. Sim- 
plified Job Evaluation. A Quantitative Ap- 
proach to Organization Control. Employee 
Self-Appraisal for Improved Performance. 
A Negotiated Training Manual for Union 
Stewards. Labor-Management Partnership 
Through Profit Sharing. Pers. 140. $1.25 
(AMA members $1.00) 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF MANAGE- 
MENT DEVELOPMENT 

Planned Executive Development: The Ex- 
perience of Sears, Roebuck and Co. The 
Use of Tests in the Selection of Super- 
ere Pers. 137. $1.25 (AMA members 


EXECUTIVE COMPENSATION: COMPANY 
POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

Incentive Compensation for Executives: 
Philosophy and Practice. The Bonus as an 
Incentive in Management Motivation. Non- 
Financial Executive Incentives: Retirement 
and Security Plans. How Much Should 
An Executive Be Paid? The Rearmament 


pany Security Program; Guides for Man- Program and the American Economy. 
agement Planning. The Future—-Whose F. M. 97. $1.25 (AMA members $1.00) 


— Reprinted by demand 
A GUIDE FOR JOB SEEKERS 


By H. Wardwell Howell and Ruth Hooper Larison 


Part I of this publication—"Marketing Your Abilities’—describes effective methods 
of conducting a job-seeking campaign; Part II is devoted to specific guides on 
“How to Prepare Your Resume.” Prepared by experts to help job seekers market 
themseives to best advantage, it is proving to be of special interest to those in 
placement work and counseling who are frequently called upon for advice about 
job-seeking. In fact, some companies, recognizing the need for counseling among 
job-seekers, are distributing such material as a public relations gesture to employ- 


ment candidates. Single copies 35c: quantities available at moderate cost (quantity 
prices upon request). 





HOW TO GET AN IDEA ACROSS 
By Robert P. Cort 
To some supervisors and executives the art of getting ideas across to employees is 
a natural one. But for most it is an acquired ability—the product of trial and error 
and hard-earned experience. There are, however, some short cuts to effective 
communication and performance motivation. These principles, which are basic to 
every type of idea-communication, are analyzed in this paper which describes a 


four-step procedure of getting an idea across. Single copies 20c; quantities available 
at moderate cost (quantity prices upon request). 
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Ten Commanomenrs 


OF GOOD ORGANIZATION 


There are two hinds of efficiency: one hind is only a and is produced in organizations through the exercise of 

mere discipline. This is but a simulation of the , oF bene, efficiency which springs, as Woodrow Wilson said, from 

“she spontaneous cooperation Of a free people.” If you are a manager, no matter how great or small your responsibility, 

it is your job, in the final analysis, to create and develop this voluntary cooperation among the people whom you supervise. 

For, no matter bow powerful a combination of money, machines and materials a company may have, this is a dead and 
sterile thing without 4 team of willing, thinking and articulate people to guide it. 





| Definite and clean-cut responsibilities should be assigned to each executive. 
2 Responsibility should always be coupled with corresponding authority. 


3 No change should be made in ¢ 
a definite understanding to ¢ 


7 No dispute or difference between executives or as to authority 
or responsibilities should be considered too trivial for prompt and careful 
adjudication. 


& Promotions, wage changes, and disciplinary action should always be approved 
by the executive immediately superior to the one directly responsible. 


9 No executive or employee should ever be ired, or expected, to be at the 
same time an assistant to, and critic of, another. 


10 Any executive whose work is subject to regular inspection should, whenever 
practicable, be given the assistance and facilities necessary to enable him to 
maintain an independent check of the quality of his work. 
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